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HY may not the friends of the 

League of Nations plan now to make 
it “a piece of machinery to be operated by 
peaceful means for peaceful ends”? Surely 
it must be agreed that “if the temper of 
good-will is wanting, the instruments of 
good-will must needs fail to function.” 


NNGLAND’S Brigadier General, Sir 
George Cockerill, has written more 
than once his view that once the idea of 
physical force as provided in Article XVI 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
is relegated to the background, closer co- 
operation with the United States of Amer- 
ica will be possible, disarmament would 
then become logical, and the danger of war 
recede. The day of peace, he urges, can- 
not be brought nearer by threats of collec- 
tive force. 


R. L. P. JACKS of Oxford writes to 

the London Times under date of June 
22, 1937: “Is war, renounced as an instru- 
ment of national policy, to be retained as 
an instrument of international policy, or 
ultima ratio of the League of Nations, and 
the rule of law between them thus made 
dependent, in the last resort, on martial 
law enforcible by shot and shell? In other 
words, is the League to reproduce a struc- 
ture of the armed political state prepared 
for fighting, and with fighting forces trained 
for battle, or is it to be a community of 
another type?” 


ORD DAVIES, arch proponent of an 
international police force, quotes from 
Pascal to support his view as follows: 
“Justice without Force is impotent; Force 
without Justice is a tyranny. Justice with- 
out Force is a myth, because there are 
always the bad men; Force without Justice 
stands convicted of itself. We must there- 
fore put together Justice and Force; and 
therefore so dispose things that whatsoever 
is just is mighty, and whatsoever is mighty 
is just.” Of course Pascal, in uttering these 
words, was not thinking of nations and of 
their relations to each other. Force against 
nations is war, and nothing else. 


N REGARD to Spain, the policy of the 

British government has from the be- 
ginning remained the same—to try to pre- 
vent the conflict there from spreading to 
the rest of Europe. Nobody wants to start 
a European conflagration. It ought to be 
possible with a little ingenuity and good- 
will to find a solution of the European diffi- 
culties “if we could agree upon the with- 
drawal of volunteers and leave Spain to 
settle her own future for herself.” The 
troubles that have arisen out of the civil 
war in Spain are only a by-product of the 
deeper causes of unrest in Europe. These 
are some of the views expressed by Britain’s 
Prime Minister Mr. Chamberlain speaking 
on July 8 before approximately eight thou- 
sand men and women at Albert Hall. Mr. 
Chamberlain envisaged a state which would 
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enable its subjects to create happiness for 
themselves, to be able to command an in- 
come sufficient to keep themselves and their 
families in a minimum state of comfort, to 
have leisure for refreshment and recreation, 
to be free from the fear of tyranny or in- 
justice, and to be able to express their 
thoughts and satisfy their spiritual and 
moral needs without hindrance and without 
persecution. 


E KNOW of no more fitting award of 

a peace prize than the granting on 
July 8 of the Wateler Peace Prize for 1937, 
amounting to approximately $10,000, to 
Lord Baden-Powell for his services in fur- 
therance of international good-will by means 
of the Boy Scout Organization. This prize 
was founded by Mr. Wateler, a Dutch sub- 
ject, who left his property to the Carnegie 
Foundation at the Hague on the condition 
that the annual revenue be awarded as a 
prize to the person “who had rendered the 
most valuable services to the cause of peace 
or had contributed to finding means of 
combating war.” 


IXTEEN inches, under the terms of 

the London Naval Treaty of 1936, has 
automatically become once more the limit 
of the caliber of guns on capital ships. This 
has come about because on April 1 all the 
parties to the Treaty for the Limitation of 
Naval Armaments of February 6, 1922, had 
not accepted fourteen inches as the limit. 
Our government has felt led to explain its 
part in this situation. Under date of July 
10 it notified the press that it had wished 
to leave no stone unturned in its effort to 
maintain the limit of the caliber at the 
lower level. About June 1 it sounded out 
the other governments parties to the Wash- 
ington Naval Treaty for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether or not they would be 
willing to maintain the limit at fourteen 
inches, expressing its own hope that they 
would be willing to do so. The other gov- 


ernments have replied, and it is now estab- 
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lished that there is not a universal accept- 
ance of the lower limit. The United States 
announced, therefore, that it is with the 
“greatest reluctance” that it is now mount- 
ing sixteen inch guns on the two new battle- 
ships for which appropriation has been 
made and on which construction has begun. 


ILBUR J. CARR, it was announced 

on July 2, is now our Minister to 
Czechoslovakia, and George S. Messer- 
smith succeeds Mr. Carr as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. For more than forty years 
Mr. Carr has devoted his life to the De- 
partment of State. The improvement of 
our foreign service, especially within recent 
years, has been due largely to his ability, 
conscientious loyalty, attention to detail 
and vision. Mr. Messersmith comes to his 
new tasks after serving as Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Vienna. To both of these men, practical 
peace makers that they are, we offer our 
congratulations and heartfelt best wishes. 


Japan and China 


HE Japanese are facing two major prob- 

lems; one along the Amur River, sepa- 
rating Russian territory from Manchukuo 
and spreading into several channels; the 
other to the South in the vicinity of Pei- 
ping — formerly Peking and Capital of 
China. These two problems are not wholly 
separate or separable. 

The Japanese hold that the Russians are 
violating international law, because the 
statesmen of Nippon insist that the north- 
ern passage of the river is the main channel 
and that the boundary is, therefore, in the 
middle of that northern channel; while the 
Russians, on the other hand, fix the bound- 
ary as in mid-river, claiming the northern 
channel as Siberian territory. 

The trouble in the South dates back to 
the treaty signed with major foreign powers 
after the Boxer uprising in 1901, when 
China granted the Powers, including Japan, 
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the right to maintain garrisons with the 
view of keeping an open corridor over the 
vast Delta near Peiping to the sea. China 
claims that Japan has sought continuously 
ever since to gain domination of that area, 
and that the fight between Chinese and 
Japanese soldiers at Marco Polo Bridge 
near Peiping, on July 7, was precipitated 
by the Japanese with the view of extend- 
ing her zone of influence throughout North 
China. 

What is behind all these activities be- 
tween Japan and China? The answer to 
this question is far too difficult, even if it 
were the business of us in America to tackle 
it. What Japan wants in North China, 
however, is apparently more than any 
country valuing its independence would 
think of granting without a struggle. 

A year ago Japan was laboring in behalf 
of an autonomous block of provinces to 
remain Chinese territory but subject to 
Japan, quite as Outer Mongolia is today 
subject to the Soviet Union, with the view 
of forming them ultimately into a state 
independent of China similar to that of 
Manchukuo. This autonomy movement 
succeeded to the extent of setting up in 
Chihli a_ self-governing little territory 
headed by pro-Japanese Chinese. Other- 
wise, however, Japan’s effort failed. 

It appears to be a fact that the Japanese 
government does not want to alienate the 
Chinese to the extent of interfering with 
the trade between the two countries. In 
place of the independent state, the Japanese 
have since substituted a policy of economic 
co-operation in the interest of both parties. 
This co-operation, however, had the ap- 
pearance of substituting peaceful penetra- 
tion for a veiled form of annexation. It is 
apparent that Japan is continuing her policy 
for Asia of developing a Monroe Doctrine 


of her own. In carrying out this policy it 


is the army men, such as General Terauchi, 
who are directing affairs. 
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At Tientsin the Japanese garrison, in 
conformity with the Boxer agreement, num- 
bers now over seven thousand men. Japa- 
nese military officers are dotted all over 
the North. Negotiations with the Chinese, 
even on economic subjects, are carried on 
by the Generals. Japanese troops fully oc- 
cupy Shanhaikwan, and Manchukuo forces 
control all the passes on the Chahar-Jehol 
border. Japanese airplanes are everywhere. 
Japanese troops with their tanks and motor 
transport parade regularly before the 
Chinese. Under these circumstances it is 
surprising how few “incidents” have hap- 
pened. 

It is apparent that the Japanese military 
power wants the control of a corridor of 
territory separating China from Soviet 
Russia. Such a corridor would serve as a 
defense against Russia and as a political 
barrier between China and Soviet Mongolia. 
An ideal corridor would be that portion of 
China north of the Yellow River which in- 
cludes practically all of the five provinces, 
with a population of approximately sixty 
million. 

The Chinese grant that this area has been 
mis-managed and mis-governed for decades, 
and that it is economically far behind the 
times. They know that Japanese efficiency 
is quite capable of building the needed rail- 
ways, developing trade and modernizing 
agriculture. They know that Japanese 
financial and industrial men are interested 
in a policy that would be profitable to 
Japan, and that for the most part these 
industrialists do not favor military adven- 
tures in China. 

But China is rapidly becoming what may 
be called a young, united nation, resolved 
to fight for her place in the sun. The 
Chinese are becoming more and more de- 
termined to resist aggression and to re- 
cover her lost territories. Dr. Chih Meng, 
Director of the China Institute in America, 
divides China into two groups: one advocat- 
ing an immediate war with Japan to stop 
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further aggression and to regain Man- 
chukuo; the other, willing to fight any fur- 
ther extension of Japanese influence, but 
who are asking for more time to develop 
China’s war industries before beginning the 
war. 

It is our opinion that there are many 
other influential people in China who still 
believe that the liberal forces in Japan will 
yet be able to bring the Japanese militarists 
under control and make possible a just 
settlement without war. It would not be 
unreasonable to remark that this is the hope 
of practically everyone else. 

True the Japanese require a safety valve 
to insure the well-being of their increasing 
population. Japan has proved herself to 
be an efficient organizer. China, with large 
areas disorganized, over-taxed, bandit-rid- 
den and ill-governed, blocks Japan’s aspira- 
tions to extend her commercial interests. 
Japan sees no reason why the Chinese 
should be able to raise only one-third as 
much rice on an acre as Japan. The pres- 
sure of population is forcing China into 
industrialism, and Japan feels that she can 
help her also to develop her mineral wealth. 
Japan needs Chinese coal, iron ore, non- 
ferrous metals; but the Japanese vision of 
over 400,000,000 placid Chinese under Jap- 
anese inspired domination is becoming less 
and less related to the possibilities. 

Is Japan returning to her former attempt 
to separate the five northern provinces 
from the rest of China and to set up there 
another “Manchukuo”? Is she trying to 
make the Nankin government recognize the 
existing Manchukuo? Is she trying to make 
Chinese troops withdraw from the provinces 
of Hopei and Chahar with their important 
cities of Tientsin and Peiping? It is prob- 
able that Japan would like to accomplish 
all of these things; but if she goes too far, 
Chinese resistance will naturally increase. 
It must be remembered that China is com- 
posed of a very proud and confident people. 
Of course the Japanese are quite capable 
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of defeating the existing Chinese army; 
but they can never defeat China. In any 
event, the keen, far-seeing, civilian Japa- 
nese know that it is to their interest to 
avoid war with China. 


Et Tu, Belgium? 


The Aftermaths of War would be a fine 
title for that really important book remain- 
ing yet to be written. A curious phase of 
a hang-over of war hysteria has recently 
broken out in Belgium. During the World 
War some Flemings apparently sympa- 
thized with the Germans. Three hundred 
of them were arrested as “traitors”, im- 
prisoned, and some sentenced to death. 
When the other day, upon the initiative of 
M. van Zeeland, the Belgian Senate and 
Chamber passed a law granting an amnesty 
to those war-time “traitors” the ex-service 
men’s associations protested with such 
vigor that political parties were upset and 
the very foundations of the government 
shaken. 

The results have been surprisingly far 
reaching. The Catholic Party has become 
divided not only on the amnesty question 
itself, but in consequence on other phases 
also of the government’s policies. The Lib- 
eral Party, almost unanimously opposed to 
the amnesty, have reproached the govern- 
ment and demanded the resignation of the 
Liberal ministers who voted for the 
amnesty. The Socialists are divided also, 
some of the Socialist ex-service men having 
left their trade union because certain So- 
cialist leaders have favored the amnesty. 

There have arisen still more fundamental 
differences in the Socialist Party, M. Van- 
dervelde and M. De Brouckére being in 
favour of a reconciliation with the Commu- 
nists, while M. Spaak and M. de Man de- 
sire a national and anti-Communist policy. 
These two tendencies clash in most of the 
Socialist organizations; but the party as a 
whole is trying to reconcile its views with 
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those of the Christian Democrats, so as to 
secure, with the support of the Communists, 
a majority in Parliament. But M. van 
Zeeland attaches importance to Liberal par- 
ticipation in the Cabinet, and would not 
regard it as a National Government with- 
out them. 

A further complication is the bill put 
forward in Parliament by the Flemish Cath- 
olics to rescind the one amendment to the 
original complete amnesty proposed—ex- 
empting from the amnesty those who had 
been sentenced to death—and restore to 
their positions State employees who failed 
to carry out their duty under the German 
occupation. This bill is supported by some 
Flemish Catholic Nationalists and Flemish 
Socialists, but the Liberals will demand its 
rejection before they agree to further co- 
operation. The bill has set Walloons and 
Flemings at loggerheads again, the Wal- 
loons being already irritated at the Govern- 
ment and those members of Parliament who 
voted for the amnesty. 

So long as the three coalition parties were 
threatened by a Rex Party of unknown 
strength, there was unity among them in 
opposition to an element whose political 
methods were Fascist; but, since the elec- 
toral defeat on April 11 of the Rex Party 
leader, M. Degrelle, the three parties, re- 
lieved of the fear that bound them so 
closely together, have seemed anxious, in 
spite of M. van Zeeland’s efforts to create 
greater unity and safety for Belgium, to 
regain their independence. 

The uncertainty of the situation has ac- 
centuated discontent with still other Gov- 
ernment activities. The increase in the 
cost of living has made the petite bour- 
geoisie restless, and the maintenance of the 
law forbidding spirits to be consumed in 
cafés and restaurants causes irritation in 
the catering trade. The poison of a per- 
sisting hatred spreads inevitably and viru- 
lently. 

So the greatness that marked the brave 
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Belgians in 1914 appears also, as one of 
the sad aftermaths of the War, to have be- 
come afflicted by the current insanities of 
our present world. 


Peace “Projects” for Educators 


HEN one expresses the view that the 

cure for the disease of war is educa- 
tion, it is natural to inquire just what is 
meant by education. The platform of the 
National Education Association, adopted 
at the Portland Convention, July 2, 1936, 
asks that children be “taught the truth 
about war, its costs in human life and ideals 
and in material wealth; the values of peace; 
and the need of international cooperation 
by such means as courts of arbitration.” 
It has another plank which calls for: “The 
teaching of history in such a manner that, 
while at all times presenting accurate state- 
ments of facts, it will emphasize the virtues 
and achievements of all nations and increase 
international good-will.” 

That is all very good; but how is the 
teacher to go about the business of teach- 
ing children the “truth” about war? What 
is the “truth’’ about the fiasco of the so- 
called Treaty of Versailles? What should 
the teacher say about the world-wide re- 
pudiation of obligations? What should he 
tell his pupils about the hokus-pokus of 
money manipulation and inflation; about 
the fallacy of economic self-sufficiency ; and 
of the foolishness of nations who are trying 
to sell without buying? How will our 
educators treat the modern craze for buying 
without paying? What will our boys and 
girls be told about the plans for maintain- 
ing peace by setting up an international 
league to wage war? If the teachers are to 
present at all times “accurate statements of 
facts,” what “facts” will they emphasize in 
the field of competitive armaments? What 
will these guardians of our youth have to 
say about the threats of war in the Far 
East, and how far can they go in their 
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analyses of those international battles 
camouflaged now as the “civil war” in 
Spain? 

We ask these questions here in all candor. 
We would neither embarrass teachers nor 
cast any reflection upon their aims; but if 
they are to teach their children the “truth” 
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about war, “presenting accurate statements 
of fact,” here surely are some “projects” — 
we believe this is the technical word em- 
ployed now by the profession—to begin on. 
Some industrious educator undoubtedly is 
working at this moment on a text covering 
these very things. 





Thirty-third Interparliamentary 
Union Conference in Paris 


August 30 to September 8, 1937 


HE provisional program of the Thirty- 

third Conference of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union, sessions to be held in the French 
Senate Chambers at the Luxembourg Pal- 
ace, is announced as follows: 


Monday, August 30, 4 p. m., Installa- 
tion of the Secretariat at the Palais du 
Luxembourg. 

Tuesday, August 31, 10 a. m., Sub-Com- 
mittee on Minorities Questions. Plenary 
Committee on Juridical Questions. 12:30 
p. m., Luncheon for the Inter-Parliamentary 
Council. 3 p. m., Executive Committee. 
5 p. m., Inter-Parliamentary Council. 

Wednesday, September 1, 10 a. m., Open- 
ing sitting at the Palais du Luxembourg. 
General Debate. 3 p. m., Continuation and 
conclusion of the General Debate. 9 p. m., 
Reception at the Palais du Luxembourg. 

Thursday, September 2, 10 a. m., Re- 
gional Agreements. 3 p. m., Continuation 
and conclusion of the debate on Regional 
Agreements. Visit of the Cité Universitaire 
and reception. 9 p. m., Evening entertain- 
ment given by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs at the Quai d’Orsay. 

Friday, September 3, 10 a. m., Access to 
Raw Materials. Afternoon free. Visit the 


Exposition. 9 p. m., Evening entertain- 
ment at the Palais Bourbon given by Presi- 
dent Herriot. 

Saturday, September 4, 10 a. m., Access 
to Raw Materials (conclusion). 3 p. m., 
Unemployment among Intellectual Work- 
ers. Soiree at the Palace of Art, the Ex- 
position. 

Sunday, September 5, 3 p. m., Meeting 
presided over by the President of the Re- 
public, in the Congress Hall at Versailles; 
visit to the town and the Palace. 7:30 p. 
m., Dinner given by the French Group at 
the Trianon-Palace. 9 p. m., Display of 
fountains and night féte offered by the 
Municipality. 10 p. m., Performance at 
the Théatre de la Montansier. 

Monday, September 6, 10 a. m., Parlia- 
mentary Disqualifications. 3 p. m., Con- 
tinuation and conclusion of the discussion; 
nominations, close of the Conference. Re- 
ception and luncheon at the Town Hall of 
Paris. 

Tuesday, September 7. Excursion to 
Fontainebleau; Meeting of the Study Com- 
mittees. 

Wednesday, September 8, Visit to the 
Normandie at Le Havre. 
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World Problems in Review 








Palestine 


E report of the British Palestine Royal 
Commission was issued July 8. The re- 
port unanimously recommended the parti- 
tion of Palestine between the Jewish State 
of 2,500 square miles and the Arab State 
of 23,000 square miles which would include 
Transjordan, and a permanent mandatory 
enclave of 500 square miles under British 
mandate giving “as a sacred trust of civili- 
zation” free access to Jaffa, to Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, and the Sea of Gali- 
lee. In signifying their acceptance of this 
partition scheme, the British government 
holds that it is driven to the conclusion that 
there is an irreconcilable conflict between 
Jewish and Arab aspirations in Palestine, 
and that in its view the solution proposed 
by the Commission is the best. 

The whole trouble has arisen out of Bri- 
tain’s anxiety to win support of both Jews 
and Arabs in a grave moment of the World 
War. She made promises of independence 
to the Arabs, which have not been kept. 
On November 2, 1917, Lord Arthur Balfour 
wrote to Lord Rothschild his famous note 
in which he announced that the British 
government favored the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish 
people. As a result of this letter there 
began a large immigration of Jews, amount- 
ing of late to the rate of 45,000 a year. 
These Jews have built near Jaffa a city of 
135,000 inhabitants, Tel Aviv, the only 
completely Jewish city in the world, the 
largest in Palestine—and said to be the 
most modern city in the Near East. 


Two Independent Siates 


The report consists of 404 pages, only 
seven of which are devoted to appendices 
and a number of illustrative maps, and is 
in three parts. 

The first glances at the early history of 
Jews and Arabs in Palestine, and traces the 
association of the Balfour Declaration of 
1917 with the Mandate system. The sec- 
ond discusses the working of the system. 
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The third part, after considering various 
expedients for pacification, comes to the 
conclusion that the claims of the two peo- 
ples, being irreconcilable, can be adjusted 
only by partition of the land between them. 

These claims, if they did not wholly arise 
out of the War, received their momentum 
from it. The Arabs were promised inde- 
pendence for those of their provinces which 
were formerly in the Turkish Empire; and 
they understood that Palestine would be 
included. A National Home had long been 
the desire of Zionism; the acceptance of the 
Mandate by Great Britain was the oppor- 
tunity for accomplishing Jewish aspirations. 


Two Ideals 


But while the Jews were satisfied the 
Arabs were not. They wanted their inde- 
pendence, and their fear of the National 
Home grew with the increase of Jewish 
immigration, purchase of land, and local 
prosperity. “The Arabs,” says the report, 
“desire to revive the traditions of the Arab 
golden age. The Jews desire to show what 
they can achieve when restored to the land 
in which the Jewish nation was born.”’ And 
it follows that “neither of the two national 
ideals permits of combination in the service 
of a single State.” 

The recent disturbances were the result 
of this conflict of two idealisms, from which 
materialisms were not entirely excluded. 
Nor, things being as they are, is there any 
hope, in the opinion of the Commission, of 
time working its storied wonders. There is 
a deadlock which is likely to continue. 

Palliatives might have been offered such 
as a number of recommendations for deal- 
ing with grievances complained of under 
the Mandate, including the restriction of 
immigration to a maximum of 12,000 a year 
for five years; but the commissioners had no 
faith that these would be effectual. They 
have therefore decided that in partition lies 
the sole possibility of eventual peace; and 
they show what all sides may hope to gain 
from the device: the Arabs independence, 
the Jews a real National Home, both of them 
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peace, the British people release from a 
vexatious responsibility, and the world at 
large relief from “strife and bloodshed in a 
thrice hallowed land.” The recommenda- 
tions are briefly as follows: 


The Mandate for Palestine should be re- 
placed by a Treaty System in accordance 
with the precedent set in Iraq and Syria. 
Treaties of alliance should be negotiated 
with Transjordan and the Arabs on the one 
hand and with the Zionist Organization on 
the other; so that, as soon as convenient, 
two sovereign independent States may be 
established. 

The Arab State would consist of Trans- 
jordan united with that part of Palestine 
lying on the east and south of a suggested 
frontier; while the Jewish State would con- 
sist of that part lying to the north and west 
of the frontier. 

Strict guarantees would be included in 
the treaties for the protection of minorities 
in each State, and military conventions 
would be attached. 


The Holy Places 


The report insists on the overriding 
necessity of keeping the sanctity of Jerusa- 
lem and Bethlehem inviolate and of ensur- 
ing free and safe access to them for all the 
world, this being “‘a sacred trust of civiliza- 
tion.” For such purpose a new Mandate 
should be framed. 

An enclave should be demarcated extend- 
ing from a point north of Jerusalem to a 
point south of Bethlehem, and access to the 
sea should be provided by a corridor ex- 
tending to the north of the main road and 
to the south of the railway, including the 
towns of Lydda and Ramle, and terminat- 
ing at Jaffa. 

And the Commission think it would ac- 
cord with Christian sentiment if Nazareth 
and the Sea of Galilee were also covered by 
this Mandate, which, for the rest, would be 
charged with the protection of religious 
endowments and of such buildings, monu- 
ments, and places in the Arab and Jewish 
States as are sacred to Arabs or Jews. 

An equitable inter-State arrangement is 
suggested whereby the Jewish State should 
pay a subvention to the Arab State. For 
that State also a Parliamentary grant of 
£2,000,000 is recommended. Among other 
provisions made by the Commission is one 
for the exchange of land and population 
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between the two boundaries. This is de- 
scribed as the most important and difficult 
of all the questions which partition in any 
shape involves. 

The proposed frontier line will be best 
seen by reference to the partition map. 


SYRIA 


Jafta 


Mediterranean Sea 


EGYPT 


ee JEWISH STATE 
ARAB STATE 
BBB sririsy manpaTe 


DI ARABIA 





How Great Britain would carve up Palestine 


(Inset shows Palestine’s relation to its neighbors) 


The Commissioners were Lord Peel 
(chairman), Sir Horace Rumbold, Sir 
Laurie Hammond, Sir Morris Carter, Sir 
Harold Morris, and Professor Coupland. 


The Prospects 


The report of the Commission, if ac- 
ceptable to Parliament, will go first to 
the Mandate Commission of the League 
of Nations for confirmation and then in 
September to the Council of the League. 
Britain will sponsor membership of the 
Jewish State and Arab Kingdom in the 
League of Nations. The whole scheme 
may be adopted, or it may be ratified with 
amendments, or it may be refused. If 
agreed to the new States will be under the 
protectorate of Great Britain somewhat as 
is now the case of Iraq. If approved, 
250,000 Arabs now settled on land proposed 
for the new Jewish State will have to be 
transferred to Arab ground. About 1500 
Jews on proposed Arab territory must like- 
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wise be moved to Jewish soil. There would 
then be a Kingdom of Arabia with 950,000 
population, and a Jewish State of 400,000. 
Both the Zionists and the Arabs will be left 
to their own devices, so far as flags, armies, 
taxes, tariffs, loyalties and politicians are 
concerned; but Britain will retain control 
of the naval base and oil pipe line terminus 
at Haifa and assume full responsibiilty for 
the holy places of Jerusalem and Bethlehem 
and for the railroad from Jerusalem to the 
sea. Because of new advantages accruing 
to the Jews they will be expected to pay 
certain subventions to the Arabs. 

While it is difficult to conceive of a better 
solution of the problem, the prospects for 
peace in Palestine are not bright. There 
are objections from both sides. Naturally 
the Jews resent being deprived of Jerusalem 
and refer to it as the decapitation of the 
Jewish State, the loss of the “core of Juda- 
ism” for the restoration of which they have 
been praying for thousands of years. 

As for the Arabs, there is already a cam- 
paign on throughout the Moslem world, in 
Syria, Egypt, India and the Lebanon dis- 
trict, to get the plan revoked and Palestine 
returned to the Arabs. 

The Arabs point out that Palestine was 
promised to them in the treaty of October 
24, 1915, nearly two years before the writ- 
ing of the Balfour note. While the Arabs 
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have lived at peace with the Jews since 640 
A. D., when the Moslems became dominant 
in the Near East, the situation is now 
changed. The Arabs are quite as ready to 
die to keep the Holy Land as are the Jews. 

Professor Ernest Barker of Cambridge 
discovers in the Royal Commission’s Report 
that while history may not repeat itself, it 
sometimes produces “curious echoes.” He 
observes in this year 1937 it is proposed to 
set up a new mandate for the holy places. 
Under this mandate two things are included. 
First, an enclave is to be demarcated round 
Jerusalem, and this enclave is to be pro- 
vided with a corridor to the sea, including 
the towns of Lydda and Ramle, and termi- 
nating at Jaffa. Secondly, it is suggested 
that the mandate might also include Naza- 
reth and the Sea of Galilee, and that tem- 
porarily Acre and Haifa (the seaports lying 
to the west of that region) should remain 
under the mandate. 

On February 18, 1229, the Emperor 
Frederick II made a treaty with Malik-el- 
Kanul for 10 years five months and 40 
days. Under that treaty two main things 
were included. The Emperor obtained 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem, along with Lydda 
and Ramle ( Jaffa was already in his posses- 
sion). He also obtained Nazareth, and the 
districts lying on the road between Nazareth 
and Acre. 





For the Shelling of Madrid 


By CLARE 


Flesh is not iron: 
It is soft, and suffers. 


The bulwarks of the beating heart 
Collapse before the shrieking agony: 
The fallen frame lies shivering, 
Holding the breath behind its wounds, 
Bearing the unbearable 

Through an eternity 

Where silences are loud with dread. 


Flesh fears, and struggles to escape, 

It is bruised and purpled with its own life; 

The channels of the heart choke and swell 

With desperation: 

A small blade will release the fountain of 
death. 


SHIPMAN 


All flesh is infested with thread-like nerves, 
Delicate as lace, 
That feed upon the ultimate of pain. 


Let torment be relieved 

For but two moments, 

For the breadth of a deep sigh, 

And the processes of life will go on again. 

Life is hard to kill: 

It struggles for itself in deep ways, 

Surviving the conscious desire and mental 
will, 

Rising out of chaos and using the elements. 


Yet flesh is not iron: 
It is soft, and it suffers. 











The Sudete Germans: A Problem in 
Contemporary Central Europe 


By JOHN B. WOLF 


(Dr. Wolf, Professor of History in the University of Missouri, has been spending the summer 
studying contemporary world politics in Berlin and Paris.—Ep1Tor.) 


OR the last two or three years much 

attention has been focused on the prob- 
lems arising out of the minority questions 
of Czechoslovakia. Periodically it has been 
predicted that Germany’s next coup would 
be in the direction of the Sudete German 
lands of Bohemia, and last January, when 
the semi-official Diplomatische Correspon- 
denz announced that the conditions of 1919 
were at an end, and that Czechoslovakia 
must recognize this fact, it seemed to many 
that the Nazis were announcing to the 
world that their next move would be 
toward the South. The newspapers blos- 
somed out with scare-headlines which re- 
viewed the accumulated evidence of Ger- 
many’s hostility toward Czechoslovakia. 
The Czechs, too, appeared to be somewhat 
frightened by the weight of anti-Czech 
propaganda, for in the learned as well as in 
the popular press there appeared a whole 
series of articles contradicting the German 
case against Czechoslovakia. Although the 
present writer does not share the alarmist 
view which would make the Sudete German 
problem a cause for German aggression, it 
seems proper to make a survey of the prob- 
lem as one of the important questions of 
contemporary world politics. 


I 


As far as the internal affairs of Czecho- 
slovakia are concerned, the basic fact that 
Germans and Czechs have co-occupied Bo- 
hemia for seven hundred years without 
either of them surrendering their linguistic 
or cultural traditions has created an almost 
unsolvable problem. In 1918, since the 
Germans expected to be allowed to join with 
the Austrians and the Empire Germans in 
forming a great German Republic, German 
politicians took no part in the creation of 
the new Czechoslovakian state. After the 
statesmen at Versailles decided against this 
greater Germany, the separatist attitude of 
the Sudete Germans made many Czech and 
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Slovak politicians regard them as “rebels” 
with whom negotiation would be impossible. 
Indeed, during the early months of the new 
state’s existence the German areas were 
flooded with troops, loyal to the Czecho- 
slovak ideal, to prevent an uprising. Neither 
the Czechs nor the Allies wished to see the 
highly industrialized areas of Bohemia in 
the hands of the German Reich. 

Between 1919 and 1926 the Sudete Ger- 
mans had many grievances. The dominant 
Czechs and Slovaks wished to be sure that 
the realities of power rested in loyal hands, 
and, since the Germans had controlled a 
preponderant part of the economic life of 
Bohemia under the Austrian regime, the 
attempt to establish Czechoslovaks in key 
economic positions created considerable dis- 
tress in the German areas. In state service, 
too, the Germans found difficulties facing 
them; before the War they had held many 
of the choice positions, but after 1919 lan- 
guage barriers and political patronage com- 
bined to exclude them from public offices. 
Furthermore, rising Czechoslovak national- 
ism expressed itself in cultural as well as 
political and economic affairs: German 
schools and societies suffered from official 
neglect, the German language was discour- 
aged, the German youth were tempted to 
desert their German traditions. The plight 
of the Sudete Germans called forth loud 
complaints from German politicians, pub- 
licists, scholars, and novelists. 

In the elections of 1925, however, a 
breach was made in the Nationalist coali- 
tion which had governed the state, and in 
1926 the new political reorientation brought 
two German parties into the government. 
In 1928 a third German party joined the 
government so that sixty percent of the 
German vote was represented in the Cabinet 
by three German ministers. Gradually the 
troublesome matters of school funds, lan- 
guage requirements, etc., were more equi- 
tably adjusted, and, although the Germans 
did not secure their share of civil and mili- 
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tary offices, many of them began to take 
faith in the promise that they were to be 
treated as equals among equals. At this 
same time Czechoslovakia earned, in world 
opinion, the reputation for having a model 
minority situation. 

After 1930, however, the world depres- 
sion produced a series of problems which 
came to be tied to the minority question. 
Industrial areas naturally suffered the most, 
and in Czechoslovakia that meant the Su- 
dete German population. Under the old 
monarchy, Bohemia had developed into an 
industrial district which supplied all sorts 
of manufactured goods to the rest of the 
Empire; Bohemian glass, china, musical in- 
struments, and textiles enjoyed a modest 
export trade, but most of the manufactured 
products were sold within the Hapsburg 
state. After the War Bohemian industry 
could no longer count on an internal market 
for its products; the new Czechoslovakian 
state was, therefore, dependent upon inter- 
national trade for its prosperity. As long 
as the world was comparatively prosperous 
and international exchange of commodities 
fairly easy, Czechoslovakia was the most 
favored of the succession states. But after 
1930, when the depression dried up many 
normal markets and tariff and import re- 
strictions closed others, Czechoslovakia’s 
export trade dropped about seventy-five 
percent. In 1928 her exports were valued 
at 21,224 million crowns; in 1933 at 5,923 
million crowns. The exporting industries 
were ruined; economic distress became gen- 
eral. 

The fact that the Sudete German areas 
were the most highly industrialized made 
the force of the depression fall heaviest on 
the German population. To make matters 
even worse, many of the Sudete Germans, 
industrialists in the years 1925-30, follow- 
ing the lead of the Reich industrialists, had 
rationalized their plants—and too often on 
borrowed capital. When the depression 
came these firms were in an exposed credit 
condition which could only result in disas- 
ter. Just like other peoples, these Sudete 
Germans tended to blame the government 
for their troubles, and when the govern- 
ment took measures to relieve the distress 
either by public works or by direct relief, 
the Germans soon found grounds for the 
complaint that they did not get their share. 
This gave them a two-fold basis for criti- 
cism of the Prague regime. 
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Concomitant with the depression came 
the triumph of National Socialism in Ger- 
many. Hitler’s sensational rise to power, 
and the subsequent thunderbolts loosed 
from Berlin found sympathetic, indeed 
enthusiastic, response in all the German 
minority populations beyond the Reich 
frontiers. The pan-Germanism implicit in 
the Nazi doctrine, that “men of like blood 
belong in the same state”, has naturally 
had a particular appeal to Germans living 
in non-German states. It was not very long 
before the National Socialist party in 
Czechoslovakia began to assume large pro- 
portions. While Nazi pan-Germanism ap- 
pealed to many Sudete Germans, it appeared 
to the Czechoslovaks as a dangerous irre- 
dentism which could not possibly fit into 
the liberal democracy of Czechoslovakia. 
Finally, under pressure from the Prague 
government, the party was forced to break 
up and its leaders fled from the country. 

Like the Phoenix, however, after the Nazi 
party in Czechoslovakia fell into ashes, it 
reformed again more brilliantly than before. 
But the new party, the Sudete German 
Party, modified its program and its propa- 
ganda sufficiently to prevent the democratic 
regime in Czechoslovakia from taking action 
against it. The Germans flocked to the new 
standard; it represented for them an oppor- 
tunity to protest against their unfortunate 
economic situation, to present their griev- 
ances as a minority, and to reassert their 
faith in a German political solution for 
central Europe. In the last election about 
70 percent of the German electorate voted 
for the Sudete German Party and today it 
is the largest single party in the Czecho- 
slovak lower house. It is this group, re- 
inforced by the propaganda from Berlin, 
which has successfully and _ forcefully 
brought the question of the German minor- 
ity in Czechoslovakia to the attention of the 
world. 


II 


Like the National Socialist Party in Ger- 
many, the Sudete German Party draws its 
principal support from the youths who find 
themselves in a world which blocks all ave- 
nues for their advancement. These young 
people have lost al! faith in liberal democ- 
racy; they have a deep distrust for Marxian 
Socialism; and they are profoundly con- 
scious of their Nationalism. Their leader, 
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Herr Konrad Henlein, was formerly the 
leader of the gymnastic associations (Turn- 
verein). His ideology—political, social and 
economic—obviously contains all the para- 
phernalia of the Nazi philosophy which 
would be allowed in Czechoslovakia. He 
distinguishes between his loyalty to the 
German nation and his loyalty to the 
Czechoslovak state; he and his party, he 
insists, are the “advance guards” of German 
culture in the Teutonic borderiands of cen- 
tral Europe. But this does not make his 
movement “separatist” in any way, for he 
proclaims his loyalty to Czechoslovakia, 
and immediately brings suit against anyone 
who suggests that the Sudete German Party 
is just a “stooge” for the Nazis. The prin- 
cipal features of the Sudete German Party, 
however, are the leadership principle and 
totalitarianism; their resemblance to Na- 
tional Socialism is too striking to be over- 
looked. 

The Sudete German Party has accused 
the Czechoslovak government of systemati- 
cally prejudicing German culture by insuffi- 
cient subsidies to German schools and Ger- 
man students. It points out forcefully that 
Germans are not given their just share of 
state offices either in the civil or the military 
service. It charges that Czechs are de- 
liberately “planted” in German areas to 
bring up the proportion of Czechs to Ger- 
mans. It proclaims that the German lan- 
guage is discouraged in many sections of the 
country. It insists that German firms have 
been discriminated against in the granting 
of state contracts, and that the Germans 
needing state aid have not been cared for 
as well as Czechoslovaks in the same con- 
ditions. Probably the greatest complaint 
has come from the recent Czechoslovak law 
which places the entire frontier area—and 
most of Czechoslovakia is frontier—under 
a degree of military supervision. This the 
Germans see as a means of placing them 
under absolute control since nearly all the 
densely German-populated areas fall under 
the category of frontier lands. 

Henlein’s criticism of Czechoslovakia’s 
government has not stopped with internal 
affairs. He also demands a reorientation of 
Czechoslovakia’s foreign policy. His party 
condemns the French and the Soviet Al- 
liance and insists that Czechoslovakia’s 


future depends on a close tie with Berlin. 
It seems to the present writer that this 
Sudete German party would wish to see 
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their state bear about the same relationship 
to the German Empire that the Bohemian 
monarchy had toward the Holy Roman Em- 
pire before the Hapsburgs acquired control 
of Prague. That would mean that, while 
the Czechoslovaks maintained a degree of 
independence of action, their aims and in- 
terests in Europe would be more or less 
directed by the preponderantly German 
population of North Central Europe. 
Under a similar regime in the later middle 
ages Prague became the most famous city 
of Central Europe. 

Naturally the Czechoslovak politicians 
have rejected most of Henlein’s suggestions 
and have denied most of his charges. They 
point to the three German ministers in the 
cabinet as a proof that the Germans are not 
discriminated against. They cite column 
after column of statisics to show that Ger- 
man schools are at least adequate for the 
German population, and that the Germans 
have received their share of the economic 
relief given by the state. When the entire 
Czech case is presented, the neutral for- 
eigner who is familiar with the depressing 
situation of other German minorities in cen- 
tral Europe cannot but see that the Sudete 
Germans are better treated than their 
brothers in Poland, Italy, Jugoslavia and 
elsewhere. Although the Germans have 
many valid grounds for complaint against 
their treatment, the fact remains that 
Czechoslovakia has attempted to remove 
some of their objections to the present re- 
gime and has promised to do more. The 
Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia recently 
(Dec. 1936) told the Germans that they 
were the second Staatsvolk of the state, and 
he assured them of equality of treatment. 
On February 20, 1937, the Czechoslovak 
government and the three German “activi- 
tist” parties (parties participating in the 
government) signed an agreement provid- 
ing for minority guarantees. Many of the 
demands of Konrad Henlein’s party are 
granted in this agreement, but it has not 
been favorably received by the Sudete Ger- 
man press, probably because there is no 
suggestion of a change in foreign policy. 


Ill 


It is undoubtedly true that the German 
minority has considerable basis for com- 
plaint—although probably not as much as 
Henlein would have us believe. Undoubt- 
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edly much of the problem is intimately 
connected with the world depression which 
has sorely afflicted the Sudete German area. 
But another important factor, probably the 
most important factor in the present prob- 
lem, must be sought beyond the frontiers 
of the little state. Czechoslovakia is not 
imposing in point of area nor in population, 
but it is one of the most strategically im- 
portant states in central Europe. Bismarck 
once said that the ruler of Bohemia con- 
trolled Europe. Czechoslovakia, from a 
military point of view, dominates the whole 
Danube basin as well as southern Germany 
and Poland. In any military action, none 
of her neighbors would be able to move 
without first securing control of Czecho- 
slovakia. In an economic sense, too, 
Czechoslovakia is in a key position for all 
middle Europe since the state extends from 
the Bavarian Frontier almost to the Soviet 
Union. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
Czechoslovakia plays a larger part in the 
game of world politics than her territory 
and population would seem to justify. 

During the last four years the balance of 
power in Europe has been in continuous 
flux. The political constellations of the 
early post-war years when France was the 
only first-rate power on the continent have 
recently suffered immensely from three un- 
deniable political facts. The first was the 
completion in the Soviet Union of the first 
five-year plan and the subsequent revelation 
of the enormous military power of the 
U. S. S. R. The second was the military 
prestige won by Italy both in the Mediter- 
ranean and in Abyssinia which has shown 
the world that henceforth Italy’s armed 
forces justify European respect. And the 
third was the reestablishment of the Reichs- 
wer and the occupation of the Rhineland 
together with the almost general recogni- 
tion of Germany’s military supremacy in 
Europe. These three facts with their con- 
comitant implications as to the policies of 
the three dictatorships have forced Eu- 
ropean statesmen to reconsider the entire 
problem of high policy, and have had im- 
portant implications on the internal as well 
as the foreign affairs of practically every 
state in Europe. 


It is, therefore, not surprising that 


Czechoslovakia, situated in the strategic 
heart of the continent, should feel the force 
of the new European balance of power. 
With German and Italian states’ policy ob- 
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viously driving toward the creation of a 
Middle European block, Czechoslovakia is 
forced to decide her role in the new Europe. 
Ever since its foundation the little state has 
been on intimate terms with France; on 
the other hand, she has also kept a close 
connection with Roumania and Jugoslavia 
(the Little Entente). In the immediate 
post-war era these two connections guar- 
anteed her security against the revisionist 
Danube states. The rise of Nazi Germany, 
however, created a new situation: Czecho- 
slovakia could either stand out against 
German dominance of central Europe, as an 
ally of France, or assume a role in the new 
German Middle Europe. Both France and 
Czechoslovakia have answered the problem 
by reorienting their policy toward the 
U.S. S.R. The treaties of mutual assist- 
ance with the staunchest foe of fascism 
seemed to provide a measure of protection 
in the new political constellations. This 
step, however, may well destroy the Little 
Entente for neither Roumania nor Jugo- 
slavia share the enthusiasm for the U. S. 
S. R. Very probably Czechoslovak states- 
men regret that the U. S. S. R. is not the 
pan-Slavist Russia which Kramar declared 
to be the true salvation for the Slavic peo- 
ples of Central Europe, but at least they 
can be grateful for the fact that Communist 
Russia and Nazi Germany are not likely to 
reach an agreement behind their backs. It 
is only natural, however, that the Sudete 
Germans would prefer to see their state co- 
operate with the German Reich, and there- 
fore they are using every means available 
to them, both in Czechoslovakia and Ger- 
many, to bring pressure on their govern- 
ment. 

When Czechoslovakia signed the treaty 
with Soviet Russia she practically assured 
for herself a degree of hostility from Nazi 
Germany. The Germans probably do not 
really believe that Czechoslovakia has be- 
come a mere province of the Soviet Union or 
that the Russian general staff controls the 
Bohemian airdromes, but they do see that 
this connection between France, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the Soviet Union constitutes 
a definite check on their Central European 
program. It is, therefore, highly likely that 
the present pressure which Germany is 
bringing to bear on Czechoslovakia is inti- 
mately connected with world policy as well 
as the local question of the fate of the 
Sudete Germans. Nazi Germany would 
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obviously welcome a change in Czecho- 
slovakia’s foreign policy, and it is not im- 
probable that the pinpricks which Berlin 
has given Prague should be regarded as 
broad hints to that effect. 


IV 


The alarmists, on the other hand, are 
making more of these pinpricks than the 
evidence seems to justify. There is good 
reason to believe in Hitler’s sincerity when 
he expresses hopes for world peace, in spite 
of the anti-Nazi press. Why should Hitler 
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jeopardize his position in Europe by a mur- 
derous attack on Czechoslovakia when eco- 
nomic forces will probably achieve his am- 
bitions in Central Europe? Furthermore, 
it must be remembered that the official rela- 
tions between Berlin and Prague have been 
correct and even friendly. The Sudete 
German question is useful in jockeying for 
better treatment of German minorities and 
for reminding the Czechs that Germany is 
the largest power in Central Europe, but it 
is hard to believe, alarmists to the contrary, 
that it will be the occasion for another gen- 
eral European war. 





The Peace Garden of La Plata 


By ALBERTO V. OITAVEN 


(Sefior Oitavén is El Director de Paseos y Jardines of the City of La Plata, Argentina. His 
article, which he has so kindly sent to Wortp Arrairs, is here a translation by Margaret Call 


Ladd.—Ebp1Tor. ) 


I 


ISHING to symbolize in the city of 

La Plata, Argentina, universal peace 
in a monument other than cold and lifeless 
marble or bronze, in something that should 
have soul, I thought of my friends the 
flowers, noblest and most delicate inter- 
preters of our sentiments and most appro- 
priate to express peace. I planned, there- 
fore, “The Garden of Peace’”—El Jardin 
de la Paz—a symbolic place where all coun- 
tries of all races, represented each by its 
national or traditional flower, are united in 
the most cordial friendship by the intimate 
and indissoluble ties of these beautiful 
things of earth. 

Since all these representatives are mute, 
because flowers do not talk and cannot dis- 
cuss their eternal discordances, this Garden 
will be the only place in the world where all 
the countries are reunited in absolute con- 
cord, constituting a “living monument of 
peace.” 

The elements that form it have spirit, sen- 
timent, a life that breathes beauty of color 
and perfume from their flowers and from 
the sap that runs through their stems. 

In this marvellous garden are found 
flowers of all climes and all latitudes of 
the earth, from the modest clover to the 
delicate orchid. 


Each flower was sent by the country that 
it represents, the governments of all the 
countries having collaborated enthusiasti- 
cally in the formation of this symbolic en- 
terprise. 

In place of hymns of war, of military 
marches and martial expressions before the 
world, I offer in this Garden the simplest, 
most expressive and most edifying example 
of international brotherhood, and I hope 
to help men to meditate upon the fact that 
it is possible to live, as do the flowers, in 
the most perfect harmony and cordiality, 
forgetting their rancors and laying aside 
their useless ambitions and egoisms. 

“The National Flower” has a transcend- 
ent importance; in some countries it is 
linked to the whole history of a nation and 
to the very formation of the race. 

Forty-seven countries are already repre- 
sented in “The Garden of Peace” through 
their national flowers. They are as follows: 


ESSE ane cree .....the Ceibo 
ee ne rs ..the Copihué 
Paraguay.................-.Jasmine of Paraguay 
Uruguay ep ctihes ho Ceibo 
OS eee ..Khantuta 
NT rN hd an tara tay arn he ee Ipé 
Peru cue ....Cantu 
Panama. . ...Flor del Espirtu Santo 


(Flower of the Holy Spirit) 
Nicaragua......... ........Cafia de Ambar 
(Amber Cane) 
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Salvador oars dabiand ane ae ... Coffee 
ss os warush wine White Orchid 
Mexico ke Spates te ne Dahlia 
= | ae ped oA ES Wild Rose 
Canada ee ..Red Leafed Maple 
Spain See ae 
Portugal Lavendar 
France . Bluebottles, Daisies and Poppies 
Switzerland ; Alpine Rose 
Austria hcics . Edelweiss 
Ireland : Shamrock 
England ..White and Red Roses 
Netherlands Calendula 
Germany Blue Centaury 
Yugoslavia Linden Tree 


Poland Daisies, Poppies, Pansies and Mallow 


Denmark Purple Clover 
Sweden Lily of the Valley 
Norway Common Calluna 
Finland Lily of the Valley 
Turkey ; Tulip 
Australia Aromatic Flower 
Japan _ Chrysanthemum and Cherry Tree 
Scotland Ba ikite Purple Thistle 
Wales hs on Narcissus 
India... : Lotus Flower 
Tran ; Red Rose 
Ecuador sn Red Quina 
Italy aisy (temporarily) 
China Plane Tree 
Egypt Blue Lotos 





Cuba . : Cafa de Ambar 
(Amber Cane) 


Lichtenstein ..Lilium Bulbiferum 
Greece : Ne Laurel 
Bulgaria...... : .......White Rose 
Hungary ; Tulip 
Czechoslovakia Linden Tree 
Rumania White Rose 


II 


The task of gathering together these na- 
tional flowers from so large a number of 
countries of five continents of the earth, was 
very arduous and difficult; for although it 
was easy for some nations to indicate which 
was their national flowers, there were coun- 
tries that had no national or traditional 
flowers, and the government had to gather 
together botanists, poets, artists and men 
of science to determine which should be the 
flower to send to La Plata. This was the 
case with Cuba, Paraguay, Italy and others 
which have not decided even yet. 

Great distances constituted another seri- 
ous handicap, owing to the fact that many 
plants would not resist such sudden changes 
of climate and so many days without water 
and care. It was necessary, therefore, for 
many countries to send their plants by air- 
plane and to have them specially cared for 
in Argentina to acclimatize them. 

In the formation of the plan and situa- 
tion of the plants in “The Garden of Peace” 
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of La Plata, which is rectangular in shape, 
the continental inter-relationship of the 
countries represented was taken into con- 
sideration. The sections that face 9th 
Street were given to the European nations; 
those facing 10th Street to the American 
Republics; those on 51st Street to the coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa and Oceania, and 
those on 53rd Street were alloted to Argen- 
tina and to Spain in her capacity as Mother 
Country. 

Each flower has a metal plaque indicat- 
ing its name and the country it represents. 

“The Peace Garden” is not a momentary 
work but eternal, living, to be maintained 
and cared for while there remains with us 
a man loving flowers and peace. 

The inauguration took place on the 
eighteenth of November, 1936, at the com- 
memoration of a new anniversary of the 
Founding of the City of La Plata. It was 
a simple but magnificent occasion. There 
were invited the national, provincial and 
municipal authorities, the whole town and 
especially the ambassadors, ministers and 
consuls of all the foreign nations accredited 
to the Argentine Government, and the Di- 
rector of the Botanical Gardens of Rio de 
Janeiro, sent by the Brazilian Government 
for this occasion, spoke. 

Each person on that day wore on his 
breast his national flower. During the cere- 
mony was heard only typical music of fifty- 
two nations, songs and dances, for it was a 
day of Peace. 

In this “Garden of Peace” are all the fair 
human aspirations interlaced in an immense 
bouquet, and in a small fraternal and soli- 
tary wood that raises its magnificent spirit 
of youth to dominate the frontiers and 
twine its branches above hatreds and 
worldly discords. 

Men of many lands, tired of fighting, of 
defending themselves, and preparing for 
war, have made a parenthesis in their daily 
activities to send to this young Continent 
the flowers that symbolize love of the earth 
and the home-loving emotions of their re- 
spective nationalities. For them, this thing 
in Argentina is not frivolous and super- 
ficial; but quite the contrary, for it has the 
aspiring force of a general hope expressed 
in reality. In this Garden new men of this 
new country can see how on the earth there 
is space for all and how the same air and 
the same sun can vivify and suffuse the 
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strangest and most exotic flowers in one 
ray of brotherhood. 

There is then in this “Garden of Peace” 
an objective teaching, and may we find it 
profitable. 

If all the flowers of the world can be 
united in an Argentine plot of ground— 
idyllic retreat without conflict and without 
restlessness—why may not men also join 
together, learn of the flowers and of the 
trees? What prevents us from being 
brotherly, since we are made of the same 
material and for the same destiny—that 
kindly death that awaits us all? 

“The Garden of Peace” is a challenge to 
which all human hearts may well listen. 

As a complement to the Peace Garden I 
have planned also a Museum of The Garden 
of Peace, and a flag-staff of the nations, 
both to be placed in the Peace Garden it- 
self. 

The Museum of the Peace Garden will 
hold mounted flowers and their photographs 
in order that the public may see them dur- 
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ing certain periods of the year when they 
are dormant. There will also be illustrative 
material from each nation such as coins, 
stamps, portraits of well known men, pho- 
tographs of their most important cities, so 
that in a synthetic form there will be a 
glimpse of all the countries of the world 
under a portion of our Argentine sky. 

“The Flag-staff of the Nations,” which 
will be erected during this year, will raise 
on high the flag of each nation of the world, 
represented in the “Garden of Peace,” on 
its national day; and so all foreigners, even 
from the most remote lands, will not feel 
alone in Argentina when gazing upon their 
national emblem raised by Argentinians. 

An allegorical picture of the “Garden of 
Peace,’ work of an Argentine artist, was 
reproduced and distributed on the day of 
the inauguration. Symbolic plaques in gold 
and bronze were made and presented to the 
authorities and to the diplomatic corps, as 
well as a souvenir folio in three languages, 
Spanish, French and English. 





Public Opinion 


One Hundred Years Ago in Our Magazine 


more to control the intercourse of civilized nations than all their fleets and armies. Its influence 


, power of public opinion has become proverbial. It is the lever of the moral world, and does 


is omnipresent, and its authority supreme and universal. It legislates for all Christendom: and monarchs 
the most powerful and arbitrary, are able to contravene its decisions only at their peril . . . 


But what is this public opinion? .. . 


It is the voice of individual thousands or millions har- 


monized into the utterance of sentiments common to them all. Such an utterance must come sooner 
or later; but it may be easily and advantageously hastened. 


WILLIAM LADD, 


(Founder of American Peace Society.) 


Advocate of Peace (now Wortp Arrairs), September, 1837. 
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The Buenos Aires Conference 
Reinterpreted 


By GASTON NERVAL 


Newspaper Correspondent 


I 


=<VER has an international conference 

been so naively, yet so thoroughly, 
misinterpreted as the Inter-American Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace, re- 
cently held at Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Lack of accurate information has resulted 
in a series of public misapprehensions con- 
cerning the scope and achievements of the 
conference. 

Such, for instance, is the assumption that 
the Buenos Aires parley had been called, 
primarily, for the purpose of getting all the 
American nations agreed on a common 
policy of strict neutrality toward all inter- 
national wars, which would have cut the 
supply of South American raw materials 
to European powers at war. The United 
States delegation, according to that ver- 
sion, had proposed to the conference that 
the twenty Latin American governments 
bind themselves to decree a drastic em- 
bargo upon all the elements of war to any 
major power which became involved in 
belligerent activities on the other side of 
the Atlantic. The American continent, 
“the principal source of raw materials for 
the have-nots” would have thus presented 
a common front in the event of another 
world war. Not having obtained this, the 
critics concluded, the Buenos Aires confer- 
ence was a failure. 

The idea that Latin America should get 
in line behind a general embargo to all na- 
tions at war existed only in the minds of 
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certain imaginative writers, never in the 
agenda of the Buenos Aires conference. 
The neutrality project prepared by the 
United States was exclusively confined to 
wars between American nations. 

In the emergence of a state of war be- 
tween two or more of the American repub- 
lics, the United States suggested that an 
embargo on arms and ammunition be de- 
creed by the other American countries, thus 
insuring neutrality and bringing nearer an 


early termination of the hostilities. Be- 
yond this the project did not go. And it 


could not have gone, for the simple reason 
that the Washington statesmen knew the 
insurmountable difficulties which would 
have arisen if the attempt had been made 
to extend the embargo agreement to all, 
and specially to European wars. 

The State Department did not “overlook 
the strong economic and racial ties which 
exist between the Old World and the South 
American continent,” as one of the mis- 
taken critics asserted, and, because it did 
not overlook them, it never intended that 
the Buenos Aires parley should “prevent 
European nations from having access to the 
raw materials of the Americas.” 

After all, it would be naive to suppose 
otherwise. How could the United States 
expect that the Latin American countries, 
which practically live off the exports of 
their raw materials—most of them of ex- 
clusively one or two main products—would 
stop their sales to European powers, in 
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many instances their best customers, the 
moment these became involved in war? 
Who would buy those exportable products, 
without the sale of which the Latin Ameri- 
can countries could not carry on? Would 
the United States be willing to make up for 
the losses thus sustained by Latin Amer- 
ica, and add to her own unsold agricul- 
tural surpluses in case of a European 
war? In exchange of what would the 
Latin Americans be asked to give a pledge 
endangering the very roots of their na- 
tional economies—a pledge which, even 
though considerably less serious in their 
instance, the United States government has 
not vet asked of its own citizens? 

Even in the very hypothetical event that 
European peace depended on the accessi- 
bility of South American raw materials— 
which is far from being the case—the 
United States would hardly be justified in 
expecting that the Latin American coun- 
tries practice economic “hara-kiri” for the 
sake of American neutrality. But, of 
course, the State Department, as we said 
before, never had that in mind, and never 
suggested the all-American embargo to 
European belligerents which the Buenos 
Aires parley is supposed to have failed to 
pass. All that the United States proposed 
at Buenos Aires was a common neutrality 
policy in cases of American wars, and that 
was, precisely, one of the concrete results 
of the conference. 


II 


As in everything else, there are two ex- 
treme views in judging the merits of the 
Peace Conference held at Buenos Aires. 
One is that of the incurable optimists who 
look at things superficially and either ig- 
nore or profess to ignore the subjection 
of politics to the hard realities of eco- 
nomics. They seem to think that, over- 
night, all the problems and ills of inter- 
American relations have been eliminated, 
to leave only a blissful atmosphere of good- 
will and cooperation in which nothing will 
ever again disrupt the mutual respect and 
common assistance the American repub- 
lics have pledged one another. 

The other, that of the pessimists who 
refuse to let facts interfere with their pro- 
fessional skepticism and for the sake of it 
are willing to minimize accomplishments 
and grossly exaggerate shortcomings, is that 
the conference, not having obtained all the 
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impossible things which the former group 
claims it has, was a dismal failure. 

Somewhere between these two extreme 
views lies the reasonable and common- 
sense attitude as to the meaning and results 
of the Buenos Aires conference. The fault 
was in expecting too much. If certain 
imaginative persons had not indulged, even 
before the conference convened, in fanciful 
predictions of the arrival of the Pan Ameri- 
can millennium, the so-called “realistic” 
critics would not be able, now, to speak of 
visionary failures. 

Although the intention was sound—to 
avoid the suspicion of dictation from Wash- 
ington—perhaps the fact that the foreign 
offices of all the American republics were 
invited to contribute whatever suggestions 
they had in mind to the original agenda of 
the conference had something to do with 
that confusion of purposes. With char- 
acteristic Latin idealism, some of the 
Southern statesmen came out with all sorts 
of ambitious projects, ranging all the way 
from close customs unions to an air-tight 
confederation of American states. When, 
naturally enough, some of these well- 
meaning but, under present circumstances, 
utterly utopian proposals were shelved at 
Buenos Aires, the “realists”, though they 
themselves never had believed in such day- 
dreams, were given food for their criticism 
of the conference’s fruits. 

Such criticism, as well as the childish 
self-satisfaction of the extremists on the 
other end, are easily explained away, how- 
ever, by judging the achievements of the 
Buenos Aires parley in the light of what 
was really expected of it. The very name 
of the assembly, the Inter-American Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace, 
limited its scope. There are other periodi- 
cal Conferences of American States in- 
tended to deal with various economic, 
political and social aspects of Pan Ameri- 
canism. It is true that, so far, they have 
been discouragingly slow in doing it, but 
that should not be invoked to discredit the 
one at Buenos Aires, which had a definite 
purpose in view and was, moreover, called to 
order under widely different circumstances. 

The purpose of the Buenos Aires parley 
was to coordinate and improve the ma- 
chinery for the preservation of international 
peace in the American continent. Has 
that been done? The mere enumeration 
of the new instruments for joint consulta- 
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tion in case of war or threat of war, a com- 
mon neutrality policy in American conflicts, 
a common opposition to intervention in 
domestic affairs, and mutual assistance in 
the event of non-American aggression, 
should suffice to answer that question. 
Each one is a definite step forward, and 
merits separate and detailed consideration. 

In order, however, to complete the pic- 
ture let us, before analyzing the accom- 
plishments, point out the shortcomings. 
The Buenos Aires parley did, of course, 
have some shortcomings, but they were not, 
as we stressed before, the failure to line 
up Latin America behind the United 
States’ neutrality policy toward European 
wars, or the failure to establish an economic 
union, or the failure to set up a continental 
league of nations, or the failure to do many 
other things which the members of the 
conference themselves never expected of 
it. The only shortcomings which can be 
attributed to the Buenos Aires meeting 
are those which fell within its sphere of 
action, those which it could have possibly 
avoided, not those which were far beyond 
its own limitations. 

Among such, and because of the grave 
and constant menace it represents, must be 
mentioned in the first place the inability of 
the Buenos Aires conference to press for 
a definite solution of the Chaco contro- 
versy, which only recently cost the lives of 
over a hundred thousand Bolivians and 
Paraguayans in a bitter three-year armed 
struggle. The self-interest and responsi- 
bility in the attainment of that solution 
of any international organization which is 
trying to establish the peace of the Ameri- 
can continent on solid bases is only too 
obvious. As long as this major conflict 
between two of the American nations is 
allowed to remain unsettled, the whole 
peace machinery so laboriously being built 
in the New World is threatened with de- 
struction. 

A regrettable omission was the elimina- 
tion of an important feature of the treaty, 
for consultation, namely, the United States 
suggestion of a permanent committee made 
up of the Foreign Ministers of the signatory 
countries, to render more effective and 
immediate the purposes of the treaty. 

The failure to consider and discuss the 
Mexican Peace Code, leaving its study to 
the next Pan American conference at Lima 
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in 1938, should also be listed on the 
debit side, for in it was included the 
famous project for an Inter-American Court 
of Justice prepared by Dr. James Brown 
Scott for the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law. 

The same must be said of the formula 
for the definition of an aggressor, suggested 
by Foreign Minister Finot of Bolivia, for 
the lack of such definition may in the future 
render difficult the application of some of 
the instruments devised at Buenos Aires. 

Against these shortcomings must be 
weighed the treaties and conventions listed 
on the credit side, the numerous additional 
resolutions dealing with cultural and eco- 
nomic means intended to bring about what 
has been described as moral disarmament, 
and, above all, the unprecedented psycho- 
logical effect of the Buenos Aires confer- 
ence. 


III 


Even those who admit, however, that it 
was childish to expect too much of this one 
conference and that the psychological bene- 
fit derived from it is, in itself, a sufficient 
gain, are prone to minimize its practical 
results. They claim that the conventions 
signed at Buenos Aires were merely in- 
nocuous declarations, exchanges of diplo- 
matic platitudes, but a total failure from 
the point of view of the actual improve- 
ment of the peace machinery. In their 
opinion things stand today, as far as the 
instrumentalities for peace are concerned, 
just where they stood before the confer- 
ence started. 

Now, whoever expresses that view either 
has not read carefully the definite text of 
the several conventions concluded at Buenos 
Aires—which, unfortunately, the papers 
have not published in full—or else has been 
unduly influenced by the rather exaggerated 
reports of “obstructionist tactics” which 
succeeded in eliminating certain features 
of the original projects. 

Most of the criticism of futility is di- 
rected against the pledge of consultation in 
the event of war or threat of war which 
was the basis of the four major instruments 
signed at Buenos Aires. It is argued that 
consultation is nothing new, that, always, 
governments were ready to consult and in 
many cases had actually consulted one an- 
other for the sake of international peace. 
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It is further charged that consultation is 
a vague and empirical term, and that the 
Buenos Aires conventions fail to set down 
the lines and the scope of such consultation. 

Both allegations are mistaken. The 
pledge of joint consultation for the mainte- 
nance of peace in the Americas did not 
exist before. Governments might have con- 
sulted one another in order to restore peace 
between their neighbors, and then again 
they might not, and in many instances they 
did not, for fear of alienating the good will 
of one of the parties or provoking charges 
of interference. Now, for the first time, 
there is a written obligation to consult 
jointly whenever the peace of the continent 
is endangered, and at the request of any 
one of the signatory parties whether in- 
volved or not in the controversy. 

Even more serious, and more unfair, is 
the other reproach. The compromise of 
consultation is neither vague nor simply 
theoretical. Those who make the imputa- 
tion must have seen only the first conven- 
tion, which is short and drafted in more or 
less general terms, but not the main one, 
which in eight long articles provides the 
aims, the means and the rules of such con- 
sultation, intended, precisely, to coordinate 
and make effective the various instruments 
which have failed to preserve peace in the 
past. 

The language of Article I provides specifi- 
cally that the joint consultation should be 
for the definite purpose of assisting “in the 
fulfillment by the American republics of 
existing obligations of pacific settlement”, 
and it takes great pains to describe one by 
one what such obligations are, from the 
agreement to submit all controversies to a 
commission of inquiry, as specified in the 
Gondra Convention of 1923, to the pledge 
to apply diplomatic and economic sanctions 
in the case of non-compliance with those 
obligations, as provided in the Seavedra 
Lamas Pact of 1933, passing through the 
various commitments of the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact, the Washington Conciliation Con- 
vention and the Washington Arbitration 
Treaty of 1929. 

In other words, consultation is not agreed 
upon in a vague and abstract way, but, on 
the contrary, is given a definite and for the 
first time coordinated machinery. Article 
II reiterates that “the High Contracting 
Parties shall have the duty of furthering 
the observance of the several agreements 
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enumerated in Article I” and, then, the 
subsequent six articles describe in detail 
the steps to be taken for that purpose, up 
to the time when, all other means having 
been exhausted, “a common and solidary 
attitude of neutrality”, with possible em- 
bargoes, may be adopted against the re- 
luctant parties. 

Provided they proceed in good faith, 
therefore, the governments of the American 
republics now have, not merely the obliga- 
tion to consult one another in order to 
preserve peace, but also the machinery 
to render that consultation effective. Of 
course, in the absence of good faith no 
machinery, short of military force, could 
avail, but that is another matter. In order 
to pass upon the necessarily slow progress 
of international law one must, at least, give 
the contracting governments the benefit of 
the doubt. Otherwise, all discussion would 
be superfluous. 

But the gains involved in the Buenos 
Aires Convention do not stop there. Several 
important loopholes which the experience 
of the past few years had revealed are now 
remedied, as may be seen by the provision 
specifying that any state, by its single 
action, may put into motion the machinery 
for consultation. Or the one establishing 
that all parties to a controversy which has 
gone beyond the stage of direct diplomatic 
action must keep the other signatory states 
informed of the progress of negotiations. 
Or the binding agreement that during cogni- 
zance of the dispute by the High Contract- 
ing Parties the states in controversy will not 
resort to hostilities or take military action 
preliminary to hostilities. Or the innovat- 
ing rule that for the purpose of applying 
the neutrality policy, with all its con- 
sequences, it will not be necessary to wait 
for an official declaration of war from one 
of the parties to a conflict, but each in- 
dividual state reserves the right to take 
notice of the situation and declare that a 
state of war exists between any two or 
more of them, not excluding—and this is 
quite important—states which have failed 
to ratify the convention. 


IV 


Each one of these gains is an evident im- 
provement over the state of things prior to 
the Buenos Aires conference. Added to the 
main accomplishment of a pledge of joint 
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consultation within a definite and coordi- 
nated machinery for peace, they should 
suffice to lay at rest all charges of futility. 
Yet, there are two other concrete achieve- 
ments of the Buenos Aires parley: one of 
them, the protocol on non-intervention, may 
be left out of this discussion, for it was 
merely the confirmation of a change of 
policy which had started several years be- 
fore, with the withdrawal of United States 
Marines from Caribbean shores. The other 
may be stated thus: as a result of the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace, the American republics are, for 
the first time, bound to regard an attack 
upon the independence of any one of them, 
by a non-American power, as the joint con- 
cern of all. 

Contrary to the impression spread here 
by superficial cable reports from the con- 
ference and a mistaken idea of what the 
original Monroe Doctrine really was, the 
“solidarity declaration” signed unanimously 
at Buenos Aires was not the continentaliza- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine, but the en- 
actment of an entirely new doctrine. 

If it must have a name it may be desig- 
nated as the Roosevelt-Hull doctrine, or as 
the first step in the direction of the ideal 
Bolivarian doctrine, though it lacks the 
compulsory features of the latter. Without 
going to the extent of specifying ways and 
means, the Buenos Aires agreement is, 
nevertheless, a pledge of mutual defense 
against non-American aggression, something 
which the Monroe Doctrine never was, and, 
in spite of a popular misconception pre- 
valent both here and in Latin America, 
never was intended to be. 

The new doctrine is to the effect that 
“every act susceptible of disturbing the 
peace of America affects each and every 
one” of the American republics and will 
justify the initiation of the consultative 
procedure provided for in the collective 
security convention also signed at Buenos 
Aires. 

No one who has taken the trouble to go 
into the origins of the Monroe Doctrine can 
fail to see the vast difference, indeed the 
contrast, between this joint commitment 
and the one-sided declaration of 1823. It 
is already an established historical fact that 
it was the safety and interests of the United 
States which President Monroe and his ad- 
visers had in mind when they drafted the 
famous message of December 2, 1823. The 
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insistence with which the message speaks 
of “the rights and interests of the United 
States”, “our defense”, “our happiness”, 
“our peace and safety”, “our political sys- 
tem”, should suffice to prove that the 
framers of the Monroe Doctrine were, above 
everything else, directed by their country’s 
interests. Moreover, this is abundantly 
corroborated by numerous official and pri- 
vate documents of the time: diplomatic 
correspondence with Great Britain, France, 
Russia, declarations of the founders and 
early statesmen of the United States, con- 
temporary interpretations of the Monroe 
Doctrine, etc. 

It may be argued that, even though only 
incidentally concerned with Latin American 
independence, the United States was ac- 
tually interested in preventing the estab- 
lishment of new European colonies on the 
American continent, and that, therefore, 
the Monroe Doctrine might have been taken 
as a pledge of mutual protection and de- 
fense by the young republics to the South. 

As a matter of fact, some of the Latin 
American leaders of the time did take or, 
as they found later, mistake the original 
Monroe Doctrine for just such a pledge, 
and that was the cause of many a dis- 
appointment they experienced. In the first 
two years following its announcement, four 
different Latin American governments, those 
of Colombia, Brazil, Buenos Aires and 
Mexico approached the United States, with 
a view to making contractual and con- 
tinent-wide the guarantee of mutual de- 
fense which they thought the Monroe 
Doctrine meant. All four of them were 
courteously but most emphatically told that 
no such guarantee had been given and that 
the Monroe Doctrine was not a pledge of 
mutual protection but a unilateral policy 
of the United States, which the United 
States alone could interpret or apply at its 
will. 

Thus, at the very outset, even the original 
Monroe Doctrine—not to mention the later 
and much distorted versions of it—con- 
flicted with the Latin American aspiration 
for a general pledge of mutual defense. 
This conflict was even more clearly in evi- 
dence when the United States refused to 
participate in discussions for forming a 
continental alliance at the Congress of 
Panama, in 1826, its refusal serving to 
underline the clash of two widely different 
political philosophies. 
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On the one hand, was that of the Latin 
Americans, Simon Bolivar and the other 
founders of the Southern republics, who 
dreamed of alliances among the nations of 
the New World and of a continental union 
“unlimited in power and splendor”. Theirs 
was a romantic vision of a united America 
standing before the world to protect its 
own existence independent from any force 
without, and to consolidate its newly ac- 
quired institutions. With such a goal in 
mind, Bolivar had convoked this congress, 
which was only the climax of a series of 
suggestions for continental union advanced 
by himself and other Latin American lib- 
erators. With such a goal in mind, the 
Congress was to discuss topics far ahead 
of the times: leagues of nations, antiwar 
pacts, international citizenship, interna- 
tional armies, territorial guarantees, etc. 
With such a goal in mind, the United 
States, even then the most powerful nation 
on the continent, had been invited to at- 
tend and had been advised that among the 
subjects of consultation at Panama “the 
means of making effectual the principles 
announced by President Monroe” were to 
receive paramount consideration. 

In open conflict with this, was the cold, 
self-interested and more practical philos- 
ophy of Monroe, Adams, Clay, and the 
other Northern statesmen. They were not 
thinking in continental terms. They were 
suspicious of alliances. They doubted the 
benefits of any permanent links with neigh- 
boring states. They had the safety and 
interests of the United States to consider, 
and these alone they considered. So long 
as it was in the interest of the United States 
to remove the dangers arising from Euro- 
pean colonization and interference, they 
had been against the imperialistic designs 
of the Holy Alliance, even though such 
designs had already been thwarted by Eng- 
land. So long as it was to their advantage 
to have free, independent republics as 
neighbors rather than large and dangerous 
European colonies, they had not hesitated 
to express their sympathies for the cause 
of Latin American liberation. But now 


that the danger to the United States—or 
what was mistaken for a real danger—had 
disappeared; now that the Latin Americans 
endeavored to obtain permanent, obligatory 
commitments of mutual assistance and pro- 
tection from the apparently altruistic pledge 
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of President Monroe, the practical-minded 
statesmen of the north cautiously stepped 
backward. They were not dreaming, like 
their colleagues down at the Isthmus. They 
had their eyes wide open to sense the reali- 
ties around them, to take the road which 
offered most security and least obligations 
for the future. 

Once this original conflict of views has 
been grasped, it is easy to realize what a 
stretching of the imagination, and of his- 
torical facts, is required to call the multi- 
lateral pledge of consultations and mutual 
assistance signed at Buenos Aires a mere 
“continentalization” of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. It was much more than that. 


V 


Outside of the major instruments so far 
described, several other conventions of no 
little importance were concluded at the 
Inter-American Conference for the Mainte- 
nance of Peace. 

Outstanding among these is the Treaty 
for the Prevention of Controversies, which, 
as the others, had the unanimous support 
of the twenty-one American governments 
represented at the Buenos Aires parley, but, 
despite its significance, has been entirely 
overlooked by cable and editorial reports. 

As early as last Summer, when the For- 
eign Offices of all American countries were 
invited by the State Department to advance 
suggestions for the agenda of the proposed 
peace conference at Buenos Aires, the Bo- 
livian government called attention to the 
need for some sort of preventive system for 
the consideration of possible causes of fu- 
ture controversies and their settlement by 
pacific means. No greater contribution 
could be made to the advancement of inter- 
national peace in the New World, argued 
Bolivia, than to provide the ways and means 
for the gradual elimination of potential 
sources of conflict before they became acute 
and required the application of the treaties 
in existence or in project. 

Although leaving its enforcement almost 
entirely entrusted to the good faith of the 
parties, the treaty just concluded at Buenos 
Aires is a fine approach to the Bolivian sug- 
gestion. It provides for the establishment 
of permanent bilateral mixed commissions 
composed of representatives of the signa- 
tory governments, which shall meet at the 
request of any of them, alternatively, in the 
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capital city of one and the other Govern- 
ments represented in each of them. 

The duty of such commissions, as Article 
2 specifies, shall be to study, with the pri- 
mary object of eliminating as far as possible 
the causes of future difficulties or contro- 
versies; and to propose additional or de- 
tailed lawful measures which it might be 
convenient to take in order to promote the 
due and regular application of treaties in 
force between the respective parties, and 
also to promote the development of increas- 
ingly good relations in all ways between the 
two countries dealt with in each case. 

There is bound to be much discussion as 
to the effectiveness and practical value of 
this type of agreement. Of course, its ma- 
chinery of enforcement could stand im- 
provement, and of course any country which 
so desired could refuse to follow the findings 
of the preventive commission, but so could 
any country a party to the other peace in- 
struments violate them and rely on its own 
armed strength, irrespective of all peace 
pledges so far agreed upon. It is impossible, 
as we said before, to judge any progress in 
this field unless one is willing to give the 
parties the benefit of the doubt and concede 
that they have entered into such pledges 
with the intention to fulfill them. More- 
over, even in the worst case the reluctant 
government, in disavowing the preventive 
commission, would be indicting itself and 
exhibiting before the world its preference 
for the ways of force, and the establishment 
of that fact, alone, would make the pact 
worthwhile. 

Relying, then, on the good faith of the 
governments which have become parties to 
the Buenos Aires treaty for the prevention 
of controversies, it is easy to grasp its pos- 
sibilities in the furtherance of international 
peace. To mention only a few instances: a 
Costa Rica-Nicaragua preventive commis- 
sion could start the study of problems to 
be raised by the future construction of the 
Nicaraguan canal; a Chile-Bolivia and a 
Peru-Bolivia commission could study means 
of facilitating the latter country an access 
to the sea; a United States-Dominican 
Republic commission could take up an im- 
provement of the convention now regulat- 
ing their relations, a remnant of the 
““pre-good neighbor” days; a United States- 
Mexico commission could discuss compensa- 
tions for legal expropriations; and so on 
down the list, each and every one of the 
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possible causes of future controversies be- 
tween American governments could be re- 
ferred, opportunely, to the preventive com- 
missions approved at Buenos Aires, includ- 
ing the differences of an economic nature in- 
herent in the very growth of those countries. 

Another interesting pact signed at Buenos 
Aires which has been overshadowed by the 
pledges of consultation is the Inter-Ameri- 
can Treaty on good offices and mediation. 
In accordance with it, when a controversy 
arises between them which cannot be settled 
by the usual diplomatic means, the High 
Contracting Parties may have recourse to 
the good offices or mediation of an eminent 
citizen of any of the other American coun- 
tries, preferably chosen from a general list 
made up of individuals of high character 
and juridical learning, two named by each 
government. The person selected shall 
designate the place where, under his chair- 
manship, one duly authorized representative 
of each of the parties shall meet in order 
to seek a peaceful and equitable solution of 
the difference. Besides, and this is im- 
portant, the mediator shall determine a 
period of time, not to exceed six nor be less 
than three months for the parties to arrive 
at some peaceful solution, and, in the event 
of the expiration of this period, the contro- 
versy shall be submitted to the procedure of 
conciliation provided for in existing inter- 
American agreements. 

VI. 

“Moral disarmament” has been, for years, 
an old favorite in the councils of interna- 
tional diplomacy, but at the Buenos Aires 
Conference the term was, for the first time, 
given a solemn and contractual status by 
the representatives of the twenty-one Ameri- 
can republics. 

Like most of the problems related to the 
organization of peace, the theory of moral 
disarmament has been preached for a long 
time. It was over one hundred years ago 
that Prince Metternich, the arch-diplomat 
of the nineteenth century, countered a 
French suggestion for military disarma- 
ment, advanced by Count Sebastiani, with 
the observation that “moral disarmament” 
was more important and should precede the 
former. Ever since the term was coined, 
it has been one of the most frequently used 
resources of diplomatic phraseology. 

At Buenos Aires, however, moral dis- 
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armament was not only a phrase. It was 
made one of the objectives of the Inter- 
American conference, and was given formal 
expression in several conventions and in- 
struments designed to insure the actual ap- 
plication of that long-cherished ideal. Of 
course, it is still too early to cry success; 
the real fruits will not be known until after 
the conventions have been ratified and car- 
ried out in practice, but, even now, it is 
only fair to admit that a right beginning 
has been made at Buenos Aires and the 
paths have been pointed along which moral 
disarmament may some day become a 
reality, at least in the Americas. 

Two main conventions signed at Buenos 
Aires have this goal in view. One, that 
concerning peaceful orientation of edu- 
cation, acknowledges that moral disarma- 
ment is an essential requisite in the attempt 
to “reaffirm reciprocal confidence between 
the nations of the continent and to perfect 
the political and juridical organization of 
peace’, and lays down certain rules for the 
attainment of that purpose. The signatory 
governments agree to organize, in their pub- 
lic educational establishments, the teaching 
of the principles of pacific settlement of in- 
ternational disputes and the renunciation of 
war as an instrument of national policy, as 
well as the practical application of these 
principles. They further agree to prepare 
textbooks or manuals of instruction adapted 
to all school grades, including the training 
of a teaching staff, in order to promote un- 
derstanding, mutual respect and the im- 
portance of international cooperation. They 
undertake to promote the publicity which 
moving pictures, the theatre and the radio 
may give to the cause of international un- 
derstanding and “the study and applica- 
tion of any other measures which may in- 
crease the spirit of tolerance, equity and 
justice between nations.” 

The other convention intended to aid 
moral disarmament is that calling for the 
promotion of inter-American cultural rela- 
tions through an exchange of professors, 
teachers and students among the American 
countries, as well as the encouragement of 
a closer relationship between unofficial or- 
ganizations which exert an influence on the 
formation of public opinion. The details 
and regulations of that multilateral ex- 
change of fellowships have been amply pub- 
licized by the press. 
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Two other conventions, of the eleven con- 
cluded at Buenos Aires, may be mentioned 
as helpful in the advancement of moral dis- 
armament—those concerning interchange of 
publications and the holding of artistic ex- 
hibitions—insofar as they, too, aim at a cul- 
tural rapprochement among the nations of 
the New World. However, it is in the reso- 
lutions and recommendations approved by 
the conference, even more than in the 
conventions signed, that the movement for 
moral disarmament was really “featured”. 

Outstanding among such resolutions is 
the one providing for revision of school 
textbooks. Recognizing “the necessity of 
guiding the judgment of future generations 
in conformity with ideals of peace and 
friendly collaboration with all peoples, and 
thus keep them from being contaminated 
by the preaching of international hatreds, 
antagonisms, and prejudices” the resolution 
emphasizes the fact that well conceived pa- 
triotism, historical truth, the glorification 
of national achievements and the homage 
due to the heroes of each country do not re- 
quire that public-school textbooks keep 
alive the controversies between research 
workers, alter facts established by critical 
investigation in general works of history or 
belittle the glories of the heroes of other 
nations. 

A resolution entitled “Public Perform- 
ances and Peace”’ recommends that the gov- 
ernments of the American countries seek to 
avoid the exhibition of theatrical produc- 
tions and motion pictures which represent 
the defense of aggressive armaments, or 
which offend the natural feelings of other 
countries, or disturb good relations between 
peoples, or incite hatred against foreigners. 
Another, entitled “Radio Broadcasting and 
Moral Disarmament”, applies the same 
principles to the field of radio, stressing that 
“radio broadcasting can play a great part 
in the service of moral disarmament if it 
raises the intellectual level of listeners and 
gives them a more exact knowledge of for- 
eign countries, thus combating two great 
factors which make for iselation and mis- 
trust, namely, ignorance and biased in- 
terpretations.”’ Still another, entitled “Ra- 
dio Broadcasting in the Service of Peace’, 
adds that the inclusion of themes relative 
to the benefits of peace and the pacific 
solution of international controversies 
should be encouraged by the governments 
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of America, and that any radio broadcast- 
ing which may disturb peaceful relations 
or wound national sensibilities of listeners 
in another country, should be carefully 
avoided. For obvious reasons, the United 
States delegation made the reservation that 
action under these resolutions must be 
limited by its own internal legislation. 


VII 


Summing up the achievements at Buenos 
Aires, one is left with the impression that 
in contrast to the old Pax Romana, im- 
posed by sheer force from above, the Ameri- 
cas are endeavoring to give the world a 
modern version of it, expressed in treaties, 
conventions and diplomatic instruments 
embodying the people’s will for peace. 

Such is the real significance of the 
Buenos Aires Conference. All other con- 
siderations as to the extent of the task 
still ahead before the Pan American dream 
has been made possible, and as to the dif- 
ficulties in the actual enforcement of some 
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of the means devised to prevent war, must 
be secondary. 

It is true that much remains to be done. 
To be realistic in extreme, almost every- 
thing remains to be done, but what little 
has already been accomplished represents 
an improvement, a tremendous improve- 
ment if one is to judge by the record of 
previous attempts. At the Buenos Aires 
conference, at long last, a real beginning 
has been made, and that is all that should 
have been expected of it. 

But even supposing that none of these 
instruments had been passed, nor any of 
the numerous means devised to improve 
economic and intellectual ties between the 
Americas, there would still be the tremen- 
dous psychological benefit, the wholly new 
atmosphere of confidence and good will in 
which inter-American relations will go on 
as a result of the Buenos Aires conference. 
That is a priceless gain, for upon it are 
dependent, ultimately, all the improve- 
ments and more perfected agreements which 
the most skeptical critics may fancy; it is 
the stuff of which Pax Americana is made. 





America’s Foreign Police 
2 y 


Statement by Cordell Hull 
July 16, 1937 


vocates maintenance of peace. We advocate 
national and international seif-restraint. We ad- 
vocate abstinence by all nations from use of force 
in pursuit of policy and from interference in the 
internal affairs of other nations. We advocate 
adjustment of problems in international relations 
by processes of peaceful negotiation and agree- 
ment. We advocate faithful observance of inter- 
national agreements. Upholding the principle of 
the sanctity of treaties, we believe in modification 
of provisions of treaties, when need therefor arises, 
by orderly processes carried out in a spirit of 
mutual helpfulness and accommodation. We be- 
lieve in respect by all nations for the rights of 
others and performance by all nations of estab- 
lished obligations. We stand for revitalizing and 


si YHIS country constantly and consistently ad- 





strengthening of international law. We advocate 
steps toward promotion of economic security and 
stability the world over. We advocate lowering or 
removing of excessive barriers in international 
trade. We seek effective equality of commercial 
opportunity and we urge upon all nations applica- 
tion of the principle of equality of treatment. We 
believe in limitation and reduction of armament. 
Realizing the necessity for maintaining armed 
forces adequate for national security, we are pre- 
pared to reduce or to increase our own armed 
forces in proportion to reductions or increases 
made by other countries. We avoid entering into 
alliances or entangling commitments but we be- 
lieve in cooperative effort by peaceful and prac- 
ticable means in support of the principles herein- 
before stated.” 











International Cooperation for World 
Peace and Collective Security 


Institute of Public Affairs 
University of Virginia 


July 4-17, 1937 


HE Eleventh Annual Session of the 

Institute of Public Affairs, under the 
auspices of the University of Virginia, Dr. 
Charles Gilmore Maphis, Director, was 
held this year at the University, beginning 
July 4 and closing July 17. 

The general topic was /nternational Co- 
operation for World Peace and Collective 
Security. 

The Institute set for itself the task of 
making this “the outstanding peace con- 
ference in the United States for the year 
1937.” As far as we are able to judge it 
accomplished this purpose. While it at- 
tempted to frame no definite peace plan, 
to sponsor no particular peace creed, nor to 
align itself with any special peace group, it 
did enable many views relative to world 
peace to be presented, and many lengthy 
discussions to be enjoyed. 

Dr. John Lloyd Newcomb, President of 
the University, joined with Dr. Maphis, 
with the Honorable R. Walton Moore, 
Counselor of the Department of State of 
the United States, and with Lieutenant- 
Governor James H. Price in welcoming 
visitors to the Conferences. 


The President 


Early in the proceedings President Roose- 
velt wrote to the Institute, saying in part: 


.. . As Americans, it must be clear to us that 
a continuation of the existing uncertainties in the 
international sphere is highly prejudicial to the 
well being of the United States, in common with 
all other countries, and to the happiness and 
security of the American man in the street, in 
common with plain citizens everywhere, in all 
parts of the world. It must be evident beyond a 
shadow of doubt that an accentuation of this 
unsettled condition will bring disaster and human 
suffering beyond the mind of man to grasp. 

The problem before every thinking man and 
woman, then, is how to avert this threatened dis- 
aster and how to establish conditions which will 
relieve existing tension, permit the diversion of 


taxpayers’ money expended on armaments to the 
improvement of the standard of living of the 
mass of our citizens and assure the firm establish- 
ment of economic and political peace. The more 
squarely and honestly this problem is faced by 
leaders in all walks of life, in all countries, the 
sooner will an effective solution be found. 

As regards more particularly our United States, 
and our western hemisphere, I am happy to ex- 
press my conviction that a constructive beginning 
has been made. I shall only mention that the 
nations of the western hemisphere, as good neigh- 
bors, in a spirit of mutual collaboration and sac- 
rifice, have been successful in establishing a ma- 
chinery for peace. Moreover, in the belief that 
there is an intimate relationship between domestic 
prosperity, the untrammeled movement of goods 
between nations and the preservation of peace, 
this Government has promoted widely and success- 
fully a trade agreements program. Economic 
armaments and military armaments go hand in 
hand and since the problems are interdependent 
they must be attacked in a comprehensive manner, 
by the concerted effort of all peoples and in inter- 
national agreement. Only in this way may we find 
the road which will lead from the morass of inter- 
national misunderstanding to the haven of endur- 
ing peace... . 


The Program 


The Institute of Public Affairs at the 
University of Virginia had its first session 
in 1927. From the beginning it was de- 
signed to advance the popular understand- 
ing of current questions. It aims to bring 
together men and women who are leaders 
in thought and action, and who have due 
regard for truth as the basis of their opin- 
ions, to discuss the problems of world-wide 
reconstruction both in the national and in- 
ternational fields. The program this year 
was divided into morning addresses, ex- 
tending from 9:30 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.; 
three daily round table conferences begin- 
ning at 3:00 P. M. under the leadership of 
Dr. Robert McElroy of the University of 
Oxford, Dr. Henry W. McLaughlin, of the 
Religious Education Division of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, Dr. 
George Howland Cox, Associate Editor of 
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Wor tp Arrarrs and Director of the Inter- 
American Center of the George Washington 
University, Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr., Di- 
rector of the Workers Education Bureau of 
America, Mr. Grover Clark, consultant on 
Far Eastern affairs, Sir Herbert Brown 
Ames, former Financial Director of the 
League of Nations Secretariat, and Miss 
Jessie L. Snow, Executive Secretary of the 
Maryland Branch of the League of Nations 
Association; and the evening lectures open 
to the general public. 


The morning and evening lectures were as 
follows: 

Monday morning, July 5. William Wilson 
Cumberland, Economist with Welling & Company, 
New York—The Relation of Currency Stabiliza- 
tion to International Security; Rev. Paul D. Bow- 
den, Warrenton, Va.—Realization of the Major 
Aims of Rotary International; Rev. John A. Mac- 
Callum, Chairman, Philadelphia Committee on 
Race Relations, Philadelphia, Pa—Can the Church 
Contribute to the Establishment of a Cooperative 
and Warless World?; Arthur Deerin Call, Secre- 
tary, American Peace Society, Editor World A ffairs, 
Washington, D. C.—Three Views of Collective 
Security. 

Monday evening, July 5. Charles Gilmore 
Maphis, Director, Institute of Public Affairs; John 
Lloyd Newcomb, President, University of Virginia; 
James H. Price, Lieutenant Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia—Addresses of Welcome; 
R. Walton Moore, Counselor of the United States 
Department of State—The Hope for Peace. 

Tuesday morning, July 6. Henry G. Ellis, 
Superintendent of Schools, Petersburg, Va.—The 
Common Sense of Most; Frank Kingdon, President, 
University of Newark, Newark, N. J.—The Crucial 
Spot in International Security; Wolfgang Hall- 
garten, Lecturer and Author, New York—The 
Germany of 1914 and 1937—A Survey of the 
Development of Modern Imperialism; Pedro 
Martinez Fraga, Ambassador of Cuba to the 
United States—Influence of the American Institute 
of International Law on Inter-American Relations. 

Tuesday evening July 6. Kirby Page, Chair- 
man, Community Organization and Program De- 
partment, Emergency Peace Campaign, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—Religion’s Contribution to the Abolition 
of War; Herman G. Brock, Acting Chairman, 
Inter-American Arbitration Commission—Com- 
mercial Arbitration in the United States and Latin- 
America. 

Wednesday morning, July 7. Charles W. 
Phillips, Past Governor, 57th District of Rotary 
International, Greensboro, N. C.—The Essential 
Conditions for International Security; Frederic R. 
Coudert, Lawyer, New York—Obstacles to World 
Peace; Harry N. Holmes, Associate Secretary, 
World Alliance for International Friendship 
Through the Churches, New York—The Churches 
in Action for World Peace; Francisco Castilo 
Najera, Ambassador of Mexico to the United States 
—Pan-Americanism and World Peace. 

Wednesday evening, July 7. Sumner Welles, 
Under-Secretary of State of the United States, 
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Washington, D. C.—Present Aspects of World 
Peace; Key Pittman, United States Senator from 
Nevada, Tonopah, Nevada—Neutrality Legisla- 
tion. 

Thursday morning, July 8. William E. Dodd, 
Professor at William and Mary College; Inter- 
national Peace Campaign, New York—The Inter- 
national Peace Campaign and Collective Security; 
Helen P. Kirkpatrick, The United States and Euro- 
pean Security; Jeannette Rankin, Associate Secre- 
tary, National Council for Prevention of War, 
Washington, D. C_—Mass Action and Its Effect on 
International Cooperation for World Peace; Raul 
d’Ega, Office of Education, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C.—The 
Proposed Creation of an Inter-American League 
of Nations. 

Thursday evening, July 8. Clark M. Eichel- 
berger, Director League of Nations Association, 
New York—Can America Remain Neutral? ; 
Jerry H. Voorhis, United States Representative 
from California, San Dimas, California — Can 
America Remain Neutral? 

Friday morning, July 9. William O. Tufts, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Reserve Corps, United States 
Army, Washington, D. C.—The Individual, His 
Privileges and Responsibilities; Spencer Brodney, 
Editor, Events, New York—Do the Peoples De- 
sire War? ; Charles G. Fenwick, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Pa—The Moral and Legal 
Bases of International Peace; Hector David Cas- 
tro, Minister of El] Salvador in the United States— 
Advancement of Peace through Education. 

Friday evening, July 9. A. A. Berle, Jr., 
Chamberiain of the City of New York—Business 
Can Safeguard World Peace; Edward Tomlinson, 
Writer and Radio Commentator on Latin-Ameri- 
can Affairs, New York—The Americas Versus Old 
World Diplomacy. 

Saturday morning, July 10. Rabbi William H. 
Fineshriber, Temple Keneseth Israel, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—The Historic Peace Mission of the Church; 
Doris Stevens, Chairman Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women, Washington, D. C.—The 
Rights of Women in Inter-American Relations; 
J. Kenneth Bradley, President Young Republican 
Federation, Bridgeport, Conn.—<Sincerity, the 
Only Path to Peace; Frank Wickhem, President 
Young Democratic Clubs of America, Sioux Falls, 
S. D—World Peace Will Never Be Disturbed by 
a Nation Whose People are Correctly Informed 
as to the Rights of Other Nations. 

Saturday evening, July 10. Luigi Villari, Lec- 
turer and Student of International Problems, 
Rome, Italy—The Maintenance of Peace Other- 
wise than through the League of Nations. 

Monday morning, July 12. Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, Professor of Social Legislation, Colum- 
bia University, New York—National Insecurity, 
a Menace to World Peace; J. Ralston Hayden, 
Professor of Political Science, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich—The United States and 
the Philippine Commonwealth; Barnet Nover, As- 
sociate Editor The Washington Post, Washington, 
D. C.—Constitutional Defects of the League of 
Nations; Anna Lane Lingelbach, Professor of 
History, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
International Relations from a Woman's View- 
point. 

Monday evening, July 12. Elbert D. Thomas, 
United States Senator from Utah, Salt Lake City, 
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Utah—Law Versus Chaos; Sir Herbert Brown 
Ames, former Financial Director of League of 
Nations Secretariat, Brookline, Mass.—British 
Policy at Geneva. 

Tuesday morning, July 13. Frank Bane, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Social Security Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—The Social Security Act—Its Accom- 
plishments; S. L. Joshi, Former Carnegie Ex- 
change Professor from India in the United States, 
Chicago, Ill—Recent Phases of Indo-British Rela- 
tions; Pittman B. Potter, Author and Member 
Board of Directors, Geneva Research Centre, Long 
Branch, N. J.—The League’s Record on Political 
Disputes; Walter H. C. Laves, Director, Mid- 
West Office, League of Nations Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill—The Non-Political Activities of the 
League of Nations. 

Tuesday evening, July 13. Sir Herbert Brown 
Ames—Does German Rearmament Necessarily 
Mean War?; Helgo W. Culemann, Scientist and 
Lecturer, New York—Is the Healthy Competitive 
Spirit of the German People an International 
Felony? 

Wednesday morning, July 14. Jane Hoey, Di- 
rector Bureau of Public Assistance Social Secur- 
ity Board, Washington, D. C.—Social Change 
and Governmental Responsibilities for Social Wel- 
fare; Chih Meng, Director China Institute in 
America, New York—China in 1937—Some Ob- 
servations; Mrs. Vinton Earl Sisson, Chairman 
National Defense through Patriotic Education 
Committee, National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Washington, D. C.—WNa- 
tional Defense Through Patriotic Education; Sir 
Herbert Brown Ames—T7he Bubbling Cauldron 
of Central Europe, with illustrations and maps. 

Wednesday evening, July 14. Major General 
Smedley D. Butler, Newtown Square, Pa— 
Avoiding War in the Pacific by Attending to Our 
Own Business. 

Thursday morning, July 15. R. Gordon Wage- 
net, Director of Unemployment Compensation 
Social Security Board, Washington, D. C.—Gov- 
ernmental Responsibility Toward the Insecurity 
of Unemployment; T. S. Miyakawa, Lecturer and 
Student of Japanese Affairs, New York—The 
Perennial Crises of Japan; Clark M. Eichelberger, 
Director League of Nations Association, New 
York—Future Trends of the League of Nations; 
Grover Clark, Author of “A Place in the Sun” 
and “The Balance Sheets of Imperialism” result- 
ing from research for Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Washington, D. C.—Colonies 
and the Raw Materials. 

Thursday evening, July 15. Hugo L. Black, 
United States Senator from Alabama, Birming- 
ham, Ala——Should There Be Federal Control of 
Wages and Hours?; James A. Emery, General 
Counsel National Association of Manufacturers, 
Washington, D. C.—Should There Be Federal 
Legislation Controlling Wages and Hours? 

Friday morning, July 16. John J. Corson, As- 
sistant Executive Director Social Security Board, 
Washington, D. C.—IJndustrial Obsolescence and 
Old Age Benefits; Grover Clark; Spencer Mil- 
ler, Jr., Director The Workers Education Bu- 
reau of America; Technical Adviser, International 
Labour Organization, New York—The Interna- 
tional Labour Organization; James P. Pope, 
United States Senator from Idaho, Boise, Idaho— 
Cooperation Versus Isolation. 
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Friday evening, July 16. Roger S. Greene, 
former Vice-President Rockefeller Foundation for 
the Far East; Acting Director China Medical 
Board (1927-1935); Trustee China Foundation 
for the Promotion of Education, Worcester, Mass. 
—American Cultural and Philanthropic Enter- 
prises in the Far East. 

Saturday morning, July 17. Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, Chairman Social Security Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C—The Future of Social Security in 
America; Roger S. Greene—American Policy in 
the Far East; Denna Frank Fleming, Associate 
Professor of Political Science, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity; Member American Commission in Geneva 
Staff, 1932, Nashville, Tenn—The United States 
and the League of Nations; Leland Rex Robin- 
son, Chairman Advisory Committee of American 
General Corporation; Treasurer The League of 
Nations Association, Bronxville, N. Y—A Con- 
structive Tariff Policy for the United States. 


The Addresses 


Amid all the effort to make America a 
thoroughly workable democracy, the nation 
must be constantly animated by great con- 
ceptions. In advertising his Williamstown 
Institute of Human Relations, held at Wil- 
liams College, August 29 to September 3, 
Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, Director of the In- 
stitute, praised the “cracker-barrel” method 
of discussion, recalling that worthy insti- 
tution, “around which neighbors of all opin- 
ions and convictions met in every town 
worth its salt, and performed an essential 
service in our nineteenth century democ- 
racy. Citizens communicated their views, 
critically examined their mutual concerns, 
and fashioned, however unconsciously, the 
public opinion of the day.” Such, in a way, 
was the Institute of Public Opinion at the 
University of Virginia. While it is impos- 
sible to reprint everything that was said 
at that gathering, WorLp Arrarrs is privi- 
leged to furnish its readers with a few of 
the remarks, most of them, however, only 
in the form of brief quotations. 

Hon. R. Walton Moore, Counselor of the 
Department of State, himself an alumnus 
of the University of Virginia, struck the 
keynote of the Institute at the opening ex- 
ercises, on July 5, when he pointed out that 
“there is danger that local strife may be a 
spark that will ignite a geaeral conflagra- 
tion,” and that the Institute of Public Affairs 
“will suggest and emphasize the processes 
that may be applied to lead all peoples 
away from war of every character... 
and stimulate the opinion and strengthen 
the very definite and resolute purpose of 
our own peaceful democracy.” 
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The Hope for Peace 
By R. WALTON MOORE 


(Counselor of the Department of State of the United States. 


From an address before Institute of Public Affairs, University 


of Virginia, July 6, 1937.) 


. . . The overwhelmingly important prob- 
lem engaging the attention of the Institute 
is of such constant concern to the Depart- 
ment with which I happen to be offically 
connected that I sometimes think it should 
be called the Department of Peace, instead 
of being rather vaguely designated as the 
Department of State. You may remember 
that at the outset it was called the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and later given the 
name it now bears. Since the last sentence 
was dictated I find that Chief Justice 
Hughes, when Secretary of State, said “It 
should always be remembered that the De- 
partment, which deals with our foreign 
relations is the Department of Peace.” 

. . . One significant fact from which those 
who are hopeful can derive encouragement 
is that there is now universal apprehension 
of war and universal fear of its occurrence. 
I think it may be assumed that the mass of 
the people of any nation, whatever its form 
of Government, are opposed to war as an 
unreasonable and suicidal expedient. They 
shrink from the thought of the young men 
being taken out to die and suffer to the 
sound of trumpets and drums and the in- 
calculable consequent evils, and they are 
being more and more persuaded that fur- 
ther war will always be the result of selfish 
and cruel or blundering leadership. This 
popular opinion is marked by unprecedented 
unanimity. Apparently it is no longer the 
case that there are strong thinkers who 
regard war as a natural and inevitable con- 
dition, and it is to be questioned whether 
any responsible leader or follower would 
now be willing to suffer the execration 
which would be visited on an open and 
unreserved advocate of war. I repeat that 
it is an encouraging fact that hereafter no 
war can be suddenly started without any 
premonition, inasmuch as there is now in 
progress a vast and continuing debate 
caused by the dread of war and a desire to 
find the means of preventing it. And if 
such means cannot be found, then we may 
as well lose faith in human intellect, the 
increasing intelligence and the power and 
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activity of which so extraordinarily mark 
this era. 

Another encouraging fact which should 
surely operate as a deterrent is that within 
a very recent period war has become so 
wholly different from what it once was. It 
is a different thing from what it was when 
there was no knowledge of the bombing 
plane, of poisonous gases, of the submarine, 
of the tank, and when the caliber and range 
of guns was very limited. It is now a 
mechanized performance divested of any 
of the glamor and romance it once pos- 
sessed. Its perils are not confined to the 
actual combatants, but extend to all within 
the reach of the deadly instruments that 
are employed. It is mercilessly unsparing 
of the civil population and the cities and 
towns, whether fortified or not. It is not 
only a horrible but a ruinous means of 
settling disputes, which, at the end of any 
armed conflict, most commonly remain un- 
settled. 

When the evidence of the murderous and 
inconclusive character of modern war is 
weighed, no one can doubt that in another 
extensive war or series of extensive wars 
paralleling the havoc and devastation pro- 
duced by the World War, the unalienable 
rights of man will become a vanishing 
shadow. We know that the evidence af- 
forded by the World War of the indescrib- 
able horror of present armed conflict is 
simply confirmed by the frightful character 
of the strife now raging in Spain. 

It also seems to me that there is en- 
couragement in the fact that means now 
exist by which the fearful experience of 
nations actually at war can be impressed 
as a grim warning more vividly than ever 
before. Through the swift advance in 
methods of communication, through the 
newspaper press and numberless books writ- 
ten by protagonists of peace, through the 
radio and the moving picture, the horrors 
of modern warfare become known in our 
homes, our places of work and recreation. 
People living thousands of miles away from 
the scene of actual conflict find themselves 
deeply sensible of the meaning of war, and 
their souls are seared by its horrors. 

Anyone who is in despair about the fu- 
ture may regain some measure of hopeful- 
ness by viewing the picture now presented 
by the nations of this hemisphere. Not- 
withstanding the deplorable wars that have 
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occurred, it has had a comparatively peace- 
ful existence, and considering the present 
relations between the United States and 
Canada, the relations between the United 
States and the nations of Latin America, 
and the relations of the nations of Latin 
America to each other, we are warranted 
in the belief that the future holds little or 
no probability of serious armed conflict in 
the great area of this hemisphere which 
has the Atlantic and Pacific as its bound- 
aries. Here is furnished an example which 
the President and Secretary Hull, in their 
recent conferences at Buenos Aires, called 
to the attention of nations in other parts 
of the world, and let it not be forgotten 
how insistently those leaders have urged 
upon the nations the duty of living as 
neighborly friends, and have also urged 
that one very decisive factor in promoting 
peace is a freer interchange of trade among 
nations, the policy now being insistently 
urged by the Secretary. Another factor, so 
far as the United States is concerned, is the 
recently enacted so-called neutrality legis- 
lation, which is in truth legislation designed 
to keep this country out of war. In spirit 
its objective is to maintain our nation at 
peace with all other nations unless it should 
be subjected to aggressive criminal attack. 

I perfectly know that there are some who 
will set off against the encouraging facts I 
have mentioned the fact that at this very 
moment there is such general and lavish 
preparation for possible war. We can 
reflect that for a peace loving nation, such 
as our own, to be fully prepared for even- 
tualities does not create the danger of war, 
and speaking more generally, we can find 
some comfort in the suggestion that war 
is not the logical, inevitable sequence of 
preparation, any more than peace is the 
logical, inevitable sequence of unprepared- 
ness. 

Turning away from the facts mentioned, 
I find historical ground for the hope of a 
steady movement towards peace and the 
ultimate achievement of general peace. 
Emerson once wrote: “The lesson of life is 
practically to generalize; to believe what 
the years and the centuries say against the 
hours; to resist the usurpation of particu- 
lars and penetrate to their catholic sense.” 
What do the centuries say on the subject 
that is being discussed by the Institute of 
Public Affairs? Look back upon what is 
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not a long period in the life of the world 
or of civilized man. Look back upon a 
stretch of about three centuries. The great 
Hollander, Hugo Grotius, died less than 
three hundred years ago. During his life of 
sixty-two years, not for a single hour was 
Europe free from bloody struggle. He said: 
“T see in the whole Christian world a license 
of fighting at which even barbarians might 
blush; wars begun on trifling pretexts or 
none at all; and carried on without rever- 
ence for any divine or human law.” 
Grotius’ contemporary, Machiavelli, the 
Italian statesman and philosopher, about 
the same time wrote a book in which he 
said: ““A Prince is to have no other business 
or thought than the study of war and the 
art and discipline of it, for indeed that is 
the only business worthy of a Prince.” 
What a great and encouraging change has 
taken place in the period of less than three 
centuries! In the days of Grotius and 
Machiavelli, war was the rule and peace 
the rare exception, and now at least we 
can claim that peace is the rule and war 
the exception. Are we, then, to doubt that 
the world is traveling on, even though it 
be in a slow and faltering fashion, towards 
an even greater change in finally turning 
the world away from the danger of armed 
conflict ? 





Present Aspects of World Peace 
By SUMNER WELLES 


(Under-Secretary of State. From an Address before Institute 
of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, July 7, 1937.) 


... For nearly a year past we have 
watched the tragedy of Spain; the pitiful 
spectacle of a great and virile race, of a 
nation which has been one of the great 
powers of the modern world—the colonizer 
of the greater portion of this American con- 
tinent—torn by internal warfare, and rent 
asunder by the passions that strife has 
engendered. We have learned of the 
slaughter of women and children; of the 
ruin of churches and the deaths of priests 
and nuns; of the bombing of undefended 
cities; of the destruction of many of those 
material creations of a great culture and 
of a great civilization, which might prop- 
erly be regarded not only as the glorious 
inheritance of the Spanish people them- 
selves, but of the whole world; and we 
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have learned of all of these attendant 
horrors which the waging of modern war- 
fare implies. 

But we have unfortunately seen far more 
than this, hideous as the development of 
this drama must be to a civilized world. 
We have seen Spain become the battle- 
ground of fundamentally antagonistic dog- 
mas which men have evolved since the out- 
break of the world war, which have had 
their genesis in want and misery, in a sense 
of injustice, social or national, in the belief 
on the part of peoples that through the 
realization of these concepts they may at- 
tain the remedy for the ills from which they 
have suffered. As is so often the case with 
conflicting doctrines, the spread of one 
doctrine is regarded as a menace by the 
adherents of the opposing doctrine. 

It is no diplomatic secret anywhere that 
the supporters of these conflicting tenets, 
throughout the course of the Spanish con- 
flict, short of actually intervening openly 
and officially, have lent aid and assistance 
to one or to the other of the factions con- 
tending in that struggle. 

It is in that fact that the most immediate 
danger to the peace of the world lies today. 

We have watched with sympathy the 
efforts so painstakingly made by certain 
governments through the creation of the 
international nonintervention committee to 
obtain the basis for an agreement on the 
part of all of the European powers to re- 
frain from interfering, directly or indirectly, 
in the Spanish struggle. Time and again, 
for one reason or another, these efforts have 
failed of satisfactory realization. This 
Government, as you well know, long since 
made it impossible through legislation en- 
acted by the Congress and approved by the 
President, for either side in Spain to obtain 
recruits, credits, arms or munitions of war, 
or supplies, other than those of an hu- 
manitarian nature, which might be of mili- 
tary advantage, from the United States. 
While adopting its own independent course, 
the Government of the United States has 
nevertheless made clear its belief that the 
principle of nonintervention in the Spanish 
conflict was not only the sole policy which 
could inure towards the localization of that 
conflict, but was likewise the sole policy 
which would render assurance that our 
own nation would not become involved in 
the disputes thereby engendered. 
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And so, at this moment, until and unless 
this basic doctrine of nonintervention in 
Spain is rigidly adhered to by those nations 
which sympathize with one or the other of 
the two factions, the world is at the mercy 
of any incident, of any spark which may 
light the conflagration of a major inter- 
national war. 

But the Spanish war, after all, is but a 
manifestation of the disease from which 
this world of today is suffering. It is not 
the disease itself. 

It is not a difficult task to diagnose that 
disease, and to determine with precision the 
causes therefor. 

The end of the great war, nineteen years 
ago, found every nation which had been on 
the winning side confronted with the prob- 
lems of redirecting its national economy, 
dedicated exclusively during the preceding 
years to the destructive task of making 
war, into the productive channels of trade 
normally enjoyed by the peoples of the 
world in times of peace; of finding the ways 
and means of meeting the debt burdens 
resulting from the war; of providing gain- 
ful employment for its ex-combatants; and 
in innumerable ways of hastening the transi- 
tion period between the war and the peace- 
time status so that the suffering and the 
losses it had undergone, human as well as 
material, might be alleviated as rapidly as 
possible. But the nations which were de- 
feated in that contest not only faced these 
almost insoluble problems, they likewise 
faced utter social chaos brought about 
through the despair of their peoples by 
reason of the apparently hopeless future 
which lay before them, as well as material 
ruin and moral collapse. 

Then if ever the vision of the true states- 
man and the sure knowledge of the far- 
sighted economist were required in order 
that there might be reestablished between 
all the peoples of the world a relationship 
which would prepare the way for a juster, 
a fairer, a more reasonable international 
life in the future, and in order that, learn- 
ing by the experiences of the past, the 
world might be spared the creation of con- 
ditions which, because they were premised 
on injustice and on maladjustment, would 
inevitably once more breed war. 

The League of Nations was of course 
designed to achieve these purposes. But 
the League of Nations suffered from the 
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outset of its history with three grave handi- 
caps. The vanquished did not at once 
meet with the victors as sovereign equals 
at its council table; great powers like the 
United States and Russia took no part in 
its deliberations; and the Covenant of the 
League, through its incorporation in the 
tragic Treaty of Versailles, became to all 
intents and purposes in the formative 
period of the League, the method whereby 
the inequities, the intolerable moral and 
material burdens, imposed upon the van- 
quished by the victors, might be continued 
for an indeterminate number of years. 

I know that it is easy to look back and 
to say that these errors should have been 
avoided or that those mistakes should not 
have been committed, and to appear to 
ignore the human ferments that resulted 
from the great war, to overlook the spirit 
of revenge, the demand for armed security 
in the future, for financial reparation, for 
territorial compensation which guided so 
many of the leaders of public opinion at 
the close of the war. No one of us who 
knows the pages of contemporaneous his- 
tory can overlook those natural, but none- 
theless tragic, human equations. 

But surely we must have learned during 
these years which have intervened that 
peace of a permanent nature cannot be 
founded on revenge; that millions of 
human beings cannot be forced to face a 
future without hope, cannot be expected 
to dedicate the toil of their whole lives in 
order that they may thus offer reparation 
for the crimes and mistakes, real or alleged, 
of the leaders of an earlier generation in 
their fatherland. Men and women forced 
into such conditions always have taken, 
and always will take, the first opportunity 
they can to free themselves from such in- 
tolerable servitude. 

I think the causes of the ills from which 
the world suffers today revolve primarily 
about the fundamental fact that the in- 
justices and maladjustments resulting from 
the great war have never yet been recti- 
fied—these, obviously, are political as well 
as economic and financial. A vicious circle 
has been created, and no one set of these 
problems can be solved without a simul- 
taneous adjustment of the others. 

If this diagnosis is correct, and I think 
it is, what is the remedy, and to be still 
more specific, what, if anything, can our 
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own government offer as its contribution 
towards the rebuilding of a healthier, hap- 
pier world? 

So that there may not be the slightest 
misapprehension, may I at the outset re- 
peat that your Government maintains and 
has reaffirmed the traditional policy of the 
United States of refraining from any and 
all political engagements with countries 
overseas, and that, as our present neutrality 
legislation makes clear, it is determined to 
maintain itself wholly aloof from any in- 
volvements arising out of wars that may be 
waged elsewhere. 

But within these limitations, determined 
upon I know by the overwhelming majority 
of the American people, in what remedial 
measures can the United States take part? 

It is apparently but too little recognized, 
even by our own people, that during these 
past years this Government has upon re- 
peated occasions held aloft and proclaimed 
on every appropriate occasion and in every 
practical manner a broad program for world 
rehabilitation which in our considered be- 
lief, outside of the realm of those political 
readjustments in which we have no share, 
will restore international confidence and lay 
those foundations of normal and just in- 
ternational relationships which mean peace. 
These are the chief features of that pro- 
gram: 

The revitalization of international mor- 
als; which means first and foremost the 
sanctity of the pledged word given between 
nations; and likewise the reaffirmation of 
those salutary tenets of international law 
which have been painstakingly evolved as 
civilization has advanced but which are to- 
day regarded more in the breach than in 
the observance, as well as the development 
and faithful observance of peace agree- 
ments; 

Second, through the abolition, or reduc- 
tion of all those innumerable artificial bar- 
riers to international trade which today ex- 
ist, the restoration of peaceful trading in- 
terests between nations, thereby serving to 
give employment and to improve standards 
of living in all countries, without disturb- 
ing in a significant way the organization of 
production in any country; 

Third, the limitation and eventual reduc- 
tion of armaments; 

And fourth, frequent conferences be- 
tween representatives of governments, and 
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free intercourse between their peoples, with 
free exchange of views and ideas. 

We believe that these are among the es- 
sential principles upon which nations, if 
they seek peace, must agree if they desire 
to live at peace with each other. 

Only a few months ago, upon the initia- 
tive of President Roosevelt, the represent- 
atives of the 21 American Republics—of 
250 millions of people—met at Buenos 
Aires and there agreed upon a series of 
Treaties, Conventions and Declarations 
embodying within their broad peace pro- 
gram the principles I have just enunciated. 
I am happy to say that the Senate of the 
United States, by an overwhelming vote, 
has ratified these peace instruments. 

Thus, within our neighborhood, we have 
played our part in a practical manner in 
advancing the cause of world peace by 
joining with the other American Democra- 
cies in the effort to abolish the causes for 
war in our hemisphere. 

We fully realize, I assume, that if war 
breaks out without this hemisphere, no 
matter how free from involvement we may 
remain, we cannot stay clear of its con- 
sequences; we cannot avoid the repercus- 
sion of its social and economic results upon 
our own national life. For that reason, 
quite apart from our responsibilities as a 
member of the family of nations, we must 
play our part, and our full part, in grappling 
with the disease which afflicts mankind, 
before it is too late. 

For three years, almost alone at first, 
more recently with the invaluable support 
of other Governments, we have sought 
through the carrying out of our Trade 
Agreement Program to make it possible for 
nations once more freely to buy and to 
sell. Sixteen agreements have been nego- 
tiated between the United States and other 
countries. The benefits to our foreign 
trade, and to the foreign trade of those 
countries, have been very striking. Now, 
I am glad to say, it would seem that the 
United Kingdom, and the Dominions of 
the British Empire in addition to Canada, 
realize the vital need for participation in 
this program for their own benefit as well 
as for the sake of world appeasement, and 
are prepared to consider favorably the 
negotiations of such agreements with the 
United States. 

I am confident that to play their further 
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part in advancing the cause of world peace, 
the American people will willingly persist 
in the joint work of rebuilding interna- 
tional trade, will willingly continue to co- 
operate in arrangements for stability in the 
monetary sphere, and will again join in 
seeking agreements whereunder this pres- 
ent mad rearmament race may be arrested. 

If the nations overseas will on their 
part undertake to find those political re- 
adjustments of the inequities which arose 
between themselves after the World War, 
in which we have no part, which today 
retard international agreements upon mili- 
tary and economic disarmament, and which 
tend to hamper all peoples from having 
equal access to basic commodities and raw 
materials, and from having opportunity 
freely to buy and freely to sell, I believe 
that American public opinion would over- 
whelmingly favor such cooperation on the 
part of their Government as that which I 
have above outlined. 

We can but express the anxious hope 
that the sands in the hourglass have not 
yet run out. It is unnecessary to exagger- 
ate, it would be perilous to minimize, the 
urgency of the need for courage, for in- 
telligence, for vision and for a conciliatory 
spirit on the part of the statesmen of the 
world at this hour. 





The Relation of Currency Stabili- 
zation to International Security 


By WILLIAM WILSON CUMBERLAND 


(Dr. Cumberland, with Wellington and Company of New 
York, has served as Economic Advisor to a number of 
foreign countries. The following is from an address he 
delivered at the Institute of Public Affairs, University of 
Virginia, July 5, 1937.—Eprror.) 


I 


. . . Suggestions for remedies to this un- 
happy situation usually take the form of 
proposals for international agreements. 
Even casual analysis of the problem makes 
it clear that international agreements of 
importance on currency stabilization can- 
not be concluded, and there is no possible 
machinery for enforcing agreements, even 
if they could be negotiated. In addition, 
practical reasons exist for believing that 
there is no more likelihood that agreements 
to limit gold production or to stabilize ex- 
change rates would be observed than has 
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been the case, for example, with the non- 
aggression covenants of the League of 
Nations. 

Gold is of such vital importance to sev- 
eral members of the British commonwealth 
of nations that Great Britain would risk 
disruption of the Empire by attempting to 
limit gold production. Russia has now in- 
creased gold output more rapidly than any 
other important gold producing country and 
actually bids fair to surpass South Africa. 
Payment of essential imports by means of 
gold is so vital a feature of Russian policy 
that an international agreement to reduce 
production or lower the price of gold either 
would not be made or else would not be 
observed. 

There appears to be no solution of the 
gold production problem, therefore, except 
an increase of commodity prices to such a 
point that gold production is restricted be- 
cause of increasing costs. Rising levels of 
commodity prices in general also require 
more currency and credit to carry on a 
given volume of industry and commerce, 
with the result that present excesses of 
gold reserves would ultimately be brought 
into customary relation with bank deposits 
and issues of paper money. This represents 
a second remedy. Each of these solutions 
is unsatisfactory. Each requires a long 
period of time to become effective and in- 
volves far-reaching changes in wage levels, 
price structures and other economic rela- 
tionships. 

Perhaps the most available palliative of 
the gold problem is to stimulate the use of 
gold, by actively employing the gold stand- 
ard ourselves, even to the point of restor- 
ing gold to actual circulation. Benefits to 
be derived by the United States from re- 
instating the gold standard would, in all 
probability, eventually induce other coun- 
tries, or at least other central banks, to 
accumulate more gold, and thus contribute 
their share toward stopping the excessive 
flow of gold to the United States. 

Certainly the United States, because of 
its ownership of some twelve billion dollars 
of gold, has a tremendous stake in pre- 
serving the value and usefulness of that 
asset. Our present gold holdings are sub- 
stantially equal to the current value of all 
American foreign loans and investments, 
exclusive of war debts. We should search 


for opportunities to widen the use of gold, 
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both here and abroad, unless we wish lightly 
to jeopardize an important portion of our 
own patrimony. 

Unless our government is prepared to 
proceed openly with the deception and 
spoliation of its citizens, restoration of gold 
to circulation would represent conscious 
and definitive abandonment of further 
manipulation of the gold content of the 
dollar. Most economists believe that few 
actions available to government would con- 
tribute more effectively to sustained pros- 
perity than re-establishment of confidence 
in our own currency. 

No great likelihood exists that the im- 
portant commercial countries can reach 
agreement for permanent de jure or de facto 
exchange stabilization. At present the 
United States, Great Britain and France 
are on a “twenty-four hour basis,” which 
shows that at least one and probably all 
of these countries have no real confidence 
in their own handiwork. But exchange 
stabilization agreements among all countries 
of the world are completely out of the 
question, and such agreements among a 
limited number of countries would leave 
those countries in an exposed position as 
regards currencies outside of the agree- 
ments. Moreover, the vast rearmament 
program of the world, with its crushing cost, 
means unbalanced budgets and increasing 
public debt for many governments. Under 
conditions like these, stabilization agree- 
ments would break down, even if con- 
cluded in good faith. 

Methods might be devised to mitigate 
the effects of itinerant international capital, 
whether long term or short term. This is 
a comparatively new problem, and experi- 
ence may finally evolve ways of avoiding its 
most injurious effects. This does not imply 
that crude remedies, such as embargoes or 
discriminatory taxes, should be adopted. 
These methods merely invite reprisals, par- 
ticularly against such a country as the 
United States, itself a substantial lender 
and investor on foreign account. In the 
case of migrant capital, the true remedy 
appears to reside in balanced budgets, 
reasonable taxation, honest money, reduc- 
tion of trade restrictions, and cordial rela- 
tions with other countries, so as to remove 
the causes that at present make capital 
seek refuge abroad. 
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II 


We have seen that competition in cur- 
rency devaluation, abandonment of the gold 
standard and exchange fluctuations have 
disturbing effects on commodity prices, on 
international commerce, on international 
movements of capital and on production 
and distribution of gold. Human suffering, 
local revolutions and even international 
conflicts can reasonably be laid at the door 
of failure to maintain currency and fiscal 
integrity. These are heavy prices to pay 
for relearning the well-established lesson 
that government cannot manipulate cur- 
rency, incur deficits and interfere with the 
normal flow of commerce without distress 
at home and unsettlement abroad. We 
have seen that the answer to the difficulties 
described cannot be found through inter- 
national codperation, since an agreement 
adequate for meeting existing difficulties 
could neither be negotiated nor enforced. 
We have seen that currency unsettlement 
is a cause of international tension and ill 
will and that codperative security by means 
of multilateral agreements is more chimer- 
ical than as regards political and territorial 
questions, since mere failure by one country 
to maintain a sound financial structure may 
well cause more loss and hardship to third 
countries than acts of armed aggression. 

Fortunately, we need not resign ourselves 
to despair. In the same manner that wrong- 
doing on the part of others need not affect 
the character of an upright individual, so 
no country finds itself under compulsion to 
follow the path of currency depreciation 
and public extravagance, waiting for other 
countries to take the lead in introducing 
honesty into their monetary systems and 
common sense into their public finances. 
Nor does any country need to sit inert until 
an international agreement can be negoti- 
ated. Each country has in its power the 
means of escape from the problems which 
have been discussed; each would in com- 
paratively short time gain positive ad- 
vantage by adopting a policy of boldness 
and rectitude; each country which puts its 
own house in order not only affords an ex- 
ample to others but exerts cumulative pres- 
sure to force adherence to that example. 

Currency instability is unprofitable busi- 
ness for any nation or for the world as a 
whole. No important nation can for long 


outwit others in currency matters or ob- 
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tain special advantages. Attempts to do 
so demonstrate that one nation is willing to 
be unfair to its neighbors; such attempts 
also invite reprisals. Prospects for inter- 
national peace and prosperity will both be 
enhanced when efforts to employ currency 
instability as an instrument of national 
policy have again been deposited in the 
wastebasket for exploded panaceas. 





Commercial Arbitration in the 
United States and Latin- 
America 


By HERMAN G. BROCK 


(Vice President of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York and Acting Chairman of the Inter-American Com- 
mercial Arbitration Commission. From an address before 
the Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, July 
6, 1937.) 


. . . Virginia is the cradle of arbitration 
in this country. . . . it is in George Wash- 
ington’s last will and testament that we 
find a remarkable provision which I would 
like to read to you: 

“Having endeavored to be plain and explicit in 
all the devises, even at the expense of prolixity, 
perhaps of tautology, I hope, and trust, that no 
dispute will arise concerning them; but if, contrary 
to expectation, the case should be otherwise from 
the want of legal expression, or the usual tech- 
nical terms or because too much or too little has 
been said on any of the devices to be consonant 
with law, my will and direction expressly is, that 
all disputes (if unhappily any should arise) shall 
be decided by three impartial and intelligent men, 
known for their probity and good understanding ; 
two to be chosen by the disputants, each having 
the choice of one, and the third by those two,— 
which three men thus chosen shall, unfettered by 
law, or legal constructions, declare their sense of 
the Testator’s intention; and such decision is, to 
all intents and purposes, to be as binding on the 
Parties as if it had been given in the Supreme 
Court of the United States.” 

It is well worth while to stop and ex- 
amine this provision for it expresses with 
all the weight of the conviction of its 
author, the principles of arbitration. Arbi- 
tration means, essentially, the settlement 
of a dispute in a friendly and informal 
manner, before judges appointed by the 
parties in dispute, or in a manner deter- 
mined by them—judges who are selected 
for the qualities prescribed so well in the 
provision I have just read you, “impartial 
and intelligent men, known for their 
probity and good understanding.” Arbi- 
tration further means that the judges so 
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chosen hear and determine a controversy 
“unfettered by law, or legal constructions,” 
and finally, and this is most important, the 
decision of such judges is “to all intents 
and purposes . . . as binding on the Par- 
ties as if it had been given in the Supreme 
Court of the United States.” Here we have, 
then, three outstanding principles of ar- 
bitration: that, by agreement of the parties 
impartial, expert men are selected to hear 
and determine a dispute, that these arbi- 
trators are not bound by legal technicali- 
ties and that their award is as binding as a 
judgment rendered by a court of law. 

These principles the lawyers and busi- 
ness men of the western hemisphere are 
building into a national and inter-Ameri- 
can system not only for economic peace at 
home but for international economic peace. 
Why is it that arbitration is so necessary 
to peace and what are its advantages that 
make men prefer it to litigation or war? 

In the first place it saves goodwill. A suit 
pending in court inevitably divides the men 
between whom it is pending. It is con- 
ceivable that they may not be on friendly 
terms, may not continue to do business 
with each other or may not even think 
highly of each other, with a suit pending 
between them. But arbitration gets them 
together in a friendly, informal atmos- 
phere; points of view are clarified and 
opinions exchanged; the disputing parties 
gain a better understanding of each other 
and their relationship remains unimpaired. 

In the second place, arbitration saves 
time. We all know that the dockets of 
our courts are badly crowded, that delays 
are unavoidable, that it sometimes takes 
years for a case to reach the calendar. 
And, even then, by various forms of legal 
tactics it is possible for a final decision to 
be postponed for years. In arbitration 
the parties and arbitrators set their own 
time at the convenience of all concerned, 
and I have known of cases when a dispute 
arose in the morning, was submitted to 
arbitrators in the afternoon and a decision 
was rendered by evening. 

As a direct outcome of this speed, arbi- 
tration has a third advantage; it saves 
money. When perishable or seasonal mer- 
chandise is involved, it is obvious that a 
speedy decision is essential. But even in 


other questions of a less obvious nature, 
funds may be tied up pending the outcome 
of a controversy, orders may be withheld, 
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or cancelled, causing serious losses, or un- 
welcome publicity accompanying a litiga- 
tion may damage the business of the parties 
involved. I could go on enumerating the 
advantages of arbitration, such as its 
privacy, and the convenience and elasticity 
of the proceedings, but I trust that in the 
course of our discussion all these will be- 
come apparent. 

From the beginning of this nation, even 
in our simple provincial relations, the 
Anglo-American idea of pacific settlement 
has been embodied in our history. Our 
forefathers brought the practice of arbi- 
tration with them from England. English 
common law governed early arbitrations in 
the Colonies and there are numerous rec- 
ords of disputes involving boundary lines, 
shipping problems, prices of merchandise 
and lesser matters, dating back as early as 
the middle of the 17th century. Some of 
these cases give vivid pictures of the times 
and are of considerable interest to the 
student of history. 

For instance, I was interested to find 
that in Virginia, particularly, the price 
of tobacco was a subject of arbitration, 
and in New York we find several refer- 
ences to arbitrations involving the price 
of rum. Let me give you an illustration of 
what might be involved in one of these 
early cases: 

In New York, on the records of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce—the 
oldest standing arbitration tribunal in this 
country—there appears the case of the 
captain who, back in the year 1779, hired a 
mare to ride to Kingsbridge. The mare 
went lame and the captain left her at a 
farm on the way, hiring another horse to 
continue his trip. On his return trip he 
stopped at the farm, and the mare could 
not be found. The owner of the mare 
claimed compensation, and the captain 
claimed a refund for the expense he had 
been put to because of the inability of the 
mare to complete the journey. The Arbi- 
tration Committee of the Chamber ren- 
dered a very reasonable award, deciding 
that the captain must pay 10 pounds for 
the mare but allowing one pound for the 
expense he had been put to. 

The old English Common Law, govern- 
ing early arbitrations, soon proved to be 
insufficient to regulate arbitrations, and 
Virginia was among the first states to adopt 
an arbitration statute (in 1789), where- 
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under an agreement to arbitrate could be 
made a rule of court and an award ren- 
dered by arbitrators could be entered as 
the judgment or decree of the court. 

In time, however, the early arbitration 
statutes of this type also proved to be in- 
adequate, the chief reason being that arbi- 
tration grew to cover a range of subjects 
including practically the entire field of con- 
tractual relationship. A general agreement 
to arbitrate any controversy arising from a 
given contract—in other words an arbitra- 
tion clause—was not binding under early 
statutes, as the agreement had to refer to 
an existing controversy. 

Now we all know that it is easier to 
agree in advance, at the time of making a 
contract, that all controversies which may 
arise shall be submitted to arbitration, than 
to agree to go before arbitrators after a 
controversy has arisen. But if the clause 
in the contract providing for arbitration is 
not binding on the parties, either party 
may, at the last minute, refuse to proceed 
with an arbitration and the enforcement of 
the clause depends entirely upon good 
faith. This, of course, detracted severely 
from the value of a clause. 

The State of New York was the first 
state in the Union to adopt a modern arbi- 
tration statute, whereunder all written 
agreements to arbitrate whether referring 
to existing or future controversies are bind- 
ing on the parties. The New York Statute 
was signed by Governor Smith in 1920. 
Since that time, thanks to the efforts of 
the American Arbitration Association, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York and a number of leading trade 
and commercial organizations, we have a 
modern Federal Arbitration Law and mod- 
ern statutes in thirteen states. We hope 
that in the near future Virginia may be- 
come the fourteenth state having such a 
modern law; and the American Arbitra- 
tion Association, the national organization 
in this country for the use and promotion 
of arbitration, is continuing the good work 
of advancing modern legislation. 

With the growing use of arbitration in 
our leading trades and industries, it was 
only natural that its use should spread 
to controversies involving merchants in 
other countries and particularly in trade 
with the Latin-American Republics. 

The demand for standing arbitration 
facilities in trade with our sister Repub- 
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lics to the South, was first met in 1916 
when the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States entered into a joint arbitra- 
tion agreement with the Bolsa de Comercio 
of Buenos Aires. This agreement was fol- 
lowed by similar agreements entered into 
with the leading commercial organizations 
in Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, 
Paraguay, Uruguay and Venezuela. All 
of these agreements recommended the use 
of a standard arbitration clause and pro- 
vided for standard rules and the mainte- 
nance of panels of arbitrators in each con- 
tracting organization. 

These joint agreements filled a real 
need during the war and immediate post- 
war period; but they were, of course, lo- 
calized and did not meet the more funda- 
mental requirements for general and easily 
available standard facilities in all of the 
21 American Republics. 

It requires time and patience to get 
minds working toward peace, whether po- 
litical, industrial or commercial. While 
the need for standard arbitration facilities 
in trade between the business men of the 
western hemisphere was generally recog- 
nized, it was a matter of over fifteen years 
before a satisfactory solution was found. 
Arbitration was the subject of study and 
discussion at the first Pan American Finan- 
cial Conference which met in Washington 
in 1915 and subsequently the various Pan 
American Conferences, the International 
Conferences of American States and 
agencies such as the Inter-American High 
Commission and the Pan American Union 
have all had their part in bringing about 
step by step a comprehensive plan, em- 
bodied in a resolution adopted at Monte- 
video in 1933, by the Seventh International 
Conference of American States. 

I would like to read this Resolution, be- 
cause in a way it is epoch-making: 


“That with a view to establishing even closer 
relations among the Commercial Associations of 
the Americas, entirely independent of official con- 
trol, an Inter-American Commercial Agency be 
appointed in order to represent the commercial 
interests of all Republics, and to assume, as one 
of its most important functions, the responsibility 
of establishing an Inter-American system of 
arbitration.” 


In addition—and this is extremely im- 
portant in view of the wide differences in 
the arbitration laws of the countries in- 
volved—the Conference established certain 
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standards deemed essential to the success- 
ful functioning of an American system. 

In order to carry out the provisions of 
this Resolution, the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union authorized the 
American Arbitration Association and the 
Council on Inter-American Relations, Inc., 
to undertake jointly the organization of 
the system contemplated. Under this au- 
thorization, the Inter-American Commercial 
Commission was organized. It is an ex- 
tremely simple organization. It includes 
representatives of each of the twenty-one 
American Republics and has administrative 
headquarters located at present at 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. It has drafted 
standard arbitration rules, which are elastic 
enough to be applicable in all of the Amer- 
ican Republics, and a standard arbitration 
clause. It has also established, or is in 
the process of establishing, local adminis- 
trative committees and panels of arbitra- 
tors in each Republic. 

For instance, in the United States a com- 
mittee and panel numbering some 250 
members have been organized. Here in 
Virginia we have had the cooperation of 
the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
in building up this committee and panel 
and you may be interested in the names 
of those who are connected with this work: 
Professor Abraham Berglund, of the James 
Wilson School of Economics of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Mr. Joseph Fiveash of 
the James Gill Company of Norfolk; Miss 
Sylvia Leao of the Pan American School of 
Richmond; Dean Robert H. Tucker of 
Washington and Lee University of Lexing- 
ton, and Mr. Robert West of the Riverside 
& Dan River Cotton Mills of Danville. 

Through the local committees and panels 
of arbitrators, the Commission is enabled 
to keep in close touch with developments 
in each country; it can supervise the con- 
duct of arbitrations or bring about friendly 
agreement between disputing parties; it 
can encourage the modification of arbitra- 
tion laws in order to bring them into har- 
mony with the standards established by the 
Seventh International Conference of Amer- 
ican States; and it can promote the educa- 
tion of business men and lawyers in their 
respective countries in the use of arbitra- 
tion, by way of articles in the daily and 
trade press, lectures, courses and other 
methods. 
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Here are a few practical illustrations of 
how this system functions: 

Recently the Commission had a letter 
from an importer of lumber in the United 
States. A shipment of lumber from Brazil, 
worth approximately $1,000, had arrived 
in a damaged condition. The importing 
firm had written the Brazilian exporter, 
claiming damages; in the course of the 
ensuing correspondence the matter had 
come before the Commercial Association of 
Rio de Janeiro, which had suggested arbi- 
tration. The Association had apparently 
been assured verbally by the Brazilian firm 
of its willingness to submit to arbitration 
but when it came to signing an agreement 
to arbitrate, the New York firm had been 
entirely unsuccessful in receiving replies 
to numerous letters. A few vears ago, be- 
fore the Commission was organized, the 
matter would probably have rested here. 
Receiving no reply, the New York firm 
would have been forced to sue in Brazil, 
or to take the loss on the merchandise 
which, it claimed, is damaged. But the 
New York firm asked the intervention of 
the Commission. Through the coopera- 
tion of the Commission and members of 
its local committee in Brazil, connected 
with the Commercial Association of Rio de 
Janeiro, the written agreement was ob- 
tained and the documents are now in 
the mail. 

The arbitration is to take place in New 
York, since an examination of the mer- 
chandise will be necessary. As the Brazilian 
party has no agent in New York there 
will be no verbal hearing, both parties sub- 
mitting their case in writing. The list of 
arbitrators, sent to both parties, contains 
the names of various members of the Inter- 
American Panel, who are citizens of the 
United States and of Brazil and of other 
Latin-American Republics, resident in New 
York, so that the parties may be assured 
of an entirely impartial tribunal. 

When a South American firm has an 
agent or representative in the United States 
he represents his principal at arbitration 
hearings. Such a procedure is quite usual 


for instance in the fur trade where many 
of the disputes involve shipments of skins, 
particularly from the Argentine. A typical 
case of this kind is that of an importer who 
claimed an allowance on 1,000 fox furs 
and meanwhile refused to accept another 
shipment of furs which was being held for 
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him by the New York agent of an Argen- 
tine firm. The arbitrators in this particu- 
lar case decided on the allowance due on 
the fox furs and also ordered the importer 
to accept delivery of the other merchandise. 
It is interesting to note that the time con- 
sumed in this dispute was twelve days from 
the date of the complaint to the date of 
the award. 

Many claims come to the Commission 
for failure of a party to pay for mer- 
chandise received or for failure of a party 
to deliver merchandise paid for in advance. 
There is sometimes a great deal of bitter- 
ness and suspicion attached to such claims 
and an exchange of correspondence con- 
ducive to mutual bad will. This is espe- 
cially so in the case of disputes with for- 
eigners where the distance separating the 
two parties and the barrier of a different 
language is a potent factor in intensifying 
misunderstanding and suspicion. It is 
therefore especially gratifying to report 
that in the large majority of such cases 
referred to the Commission, an amicable 
understanding is reached without even the 
necessity for an arbitration. It also shows 
that fundamentally business men do not 
want to fight and will resort to litigation 
only when all other avenues to an adjust- 
ment appear to be closed. 

We have seen that for the preservation of 
political peace between the countries of the 
western hemisphere a vast network of 
treaties has been built up, culminating in 
the Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace in Buenos Aires, December last. 
That these treaties do not limit themselves 
to questions of armaments and neutrality 
but that they also extend to resolutions 
covering the Peaceful Orientation of Public 
Instruction, the Promotion of Inter-Ameri- 
can Cultural Relations and other such mat- 
ters, shows the importance attached to 
educational and cultural relations. The 
trade agreements being entered into point 
the way to the solution of many a knotty 
trade problem. 

All this is being achieved between gov- 
ernments. The contribution of the busi- 
ness men and lawyers of the western hemi- 
sphere, as private individuals, toward the 
maintenance of peace, is the Inter-Ameri- 
can system of arbitration which I have ex- 
plained somewhat in detail because it is 
an integral part of the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace. Increasingly men are 
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coming to see that it is commercial and 
economic disputes that destroy goodwill, 
and without goodwill the step toward war 
is easily taken. 

This is one of the great reasons why the 
lawyers and business men of this country 
and of the Latin-American Republics are 
forging as one strong link in the chain of 
peace-making and peace keeping, a system 
whereby trade channels will not become 
clogged with disputes that offer the in- 
centive to war, but will remain the routes 
carrying goodwill and friendship across this 
whole hemisphere. 





Obstacles to World Peace 
By FREDERIC R. COUDERT 


(From an Address before Institute of Public Affairs, 
University of Virginia, July 7, 1937.) 
. . . Lam, however, strongly of the opinion 
that . . . the real obstacles are not eco- 
nomic but are rather spiritual or mental— 
the conflict of ideas. 

The world today, (and I realize the 
dangers of historic analogies) , seems some- 
what in the condition of Europe in the six- 
teenth century, or similar to the time of 
the French Revolution, where the clash of 
ideas led to the general clash of arms 
through nearly a generation. Men kill each 
other for ideas more readily than they do 
for economic interests. The Spanish War 
is illustrative of what we have not perhaps 
seen since the sixteenth century—a conflict 
of ideas so bitterly in opposition that each 
side believed the salvation of its own cause 
to require the assassination of those who 
professed contrary doctrines. 

During the Great War, we were accus- 
tomed to speak much of the Prussian men- 
tality, and to cite authors like Voltaire who 
had stated that “The national industry of 
Prussia is war.” Since then it has often 
been claimed that this view was due to 
foreign propaganda and to war psychology, 
that it was not really founded in truth and 
history. 

I incline to believe nevertheless that, in 
view of the developments of the past ten 
years, there was much truth in the state- 
ment. 

. . . This mystic and fanatical doctrine was 
not a mere fad of a certain school of 
thought, but lay back of a great deal of 
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the German self-justification for the War 
and all the appeals to the instincts and 
militant qualities of the German people. 
After the War, it appeared to have gone 
into innocuous desuetude for some time. 
It was resuscitated in powerful form by the 
popular leader now Chancellor Hitler, and 
today has triumphed over all other ideas 
and sentiments in Germany, leading to 
ostracism and persecution of other races 
and religions. 

It is evident that such ideas are com- 
bative ideas; ideas incompatible with in- 
ternational cooperation and peaceful de- 
velopment. While these ideas domi- 
nate a great, powerful and intelligent group 
of the human race, disarmament and the 
security of each nation within its own fron- 
tier seem quite impossible of attainment. 
Such security can only be accomplished 
either through some form of moral disarma- 
ment, involving the growth of counter-senti- 
ments more powerful than that of the race 
and absolute State idea, or by joint action 
among peoples less dominated by such a 
gospel and more inclined to the idea of 
humanity and the equal treatment of races 
upon that common basis. 

Thus peace can only be brought about 
when such a view of the rights of a common 
humanity, becomes as powerful as that 
of race, or of nationality to which it is so 
closely akin. Sentiment, no cold reason, 
must do this. Men do not pursue their in- 
terests above all else; their material inter- 
ests inevitably give way when a powerful 
collective sentiment is aroused; such a sen- 
timent is the result of an idea, sometimes 
a false one, generated by a few thinkers but 
which gradually permeates the mass of men 
through some popular and emotional for- 
mulas. 

Today scientific students of the question 
have abandoned the Nordic theory as un- 
true in history and unsound in anthropol- 
ogy, but, nevertheless, it continues to be a 
powerful incentive and has recently led to 
the extraordinary situation which we are 
witnessing in Germany. 

Men desire security within their own 
boundaries as rational beings who wish to 
live in peace and material comfort; men 
desire race or national supremacy as emo- 
tional beings dominated by a sentimental 
urge or complex which may set at naught 
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all rational ideas of peace, security or in- 
dividual liberty. 

Between that mentality, and the more 
modern view held by the democracies in 
the United States, France and Great Britain 
as to international morality and interna- 
tional law, there is an irrepressible conflict. 
I believe it is a view hopelessly in conflict 
with modern civilization; it is no longer a 
dangerous philosophy held by a few, but is 
a popular gospel enthusiastically shared by 
the masses in certain great nations. If car- 
ried to the end, it would lead to the destruc- 
tion of the present Europe. It is a power- 
ful mystic doctrine for which men are will- 
ing to fight and to die. It has, therefore, 
the compelling force which enabled the 
Mohammedans at various epochs to over- 
run the greater part of Europe. Whether 
it takes the form of a mystic nationalism, 
or the form of Communism, the result is 
the Totalitarian State and the triumph of 
an intolerant, fanatical mentality. 

Of late years, I think we have been in- 
clined to refuse to face the fact of the ex- 
istence of this mentality and its dangers. It 
has some fine elements; it means devotion 
to a cause, loyalty to an ideal, the placing 
of life above material interests. In large 
measure, its force is probably due to the 
weakening or disintegration of the older re- 
ligious beliefs. Unlike them it does not 
embrace humanity in its purview, but 
selects a class or a nation whose inter- 
ests and sentiments are to dominate others. 

Signor Mussolini has stated this with a 
frankness that leaves nothing to interpreta- 
tion. He has said: 


“Fascism does not believe in the possibility, or 
the utility, of perpetual peace.... War alone 
brings to their maximum tension all human ener- 
gies and stamps the seal of nobility on those 
peoples which have the virtue to face it... . 
There is too much talk altogether about Peace. 
When there are crises, it is arms and war which 
solve them.” 


Herr Hitler, with equal emphasis, has 
stated the same view in his famous “Mein 
Kampf”; he writes: 


“That this world will in future be subject to 
the severest struggles for the existence of mankind 
cannot be doubted. In the end, the urge for self- 
preservation is eternally victorious. Before it, the 
so-called humanitarianism, which is merely a com- 
pound of stupidity, cowardice, and arrogance, melts 
like the snow in the March sunshine. In constant 
struggle mankind has become great—in eternal 
peace it must perish.” 
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This is the epitome of the old Prussian 
gospel, preached by philosophers and acted 
upon by rulers since the time of the great 
Elector. Nietzsche aptly phrases it: 


“Man shall be trained for war, and woman for 
the recreation of the warrior; all else is folly.” 


As the utterances of isolated individuals, 
closet philosophers, or occasional fanatics, 
these views would have little importance. 
As articulating the political philosophy upon 
which is predicated the international action 
of great nations, they become of stupendous 
significance, Hegel said of the State that: 


“Tt is the divine idea as it exists on earth... . 
It is the absolute power on earth; it is its own end 
and object. It is the ultimate end which has the 
highest right against the individual.” 


Here we have the same philosophy ap- 
plied concretely to the deification of the so- 
called State. Thus the group of men who 
for the moment wield the power of any 
given national community becomes an ob- 
ject of worship and the wielder of irrespon- 
sible power. No check upon majorities, no 
rights of man which the governing body, 
called the State, must respect; this philoso- 
phy presents the absolute antithesis to that 
which has prevailed among the English- 
speaking people and which found most suc- 
cinct and adequate expression in the Amer- 
ican Constitution. 

This doctrine of the so-called Totalitarian 
State is not without advocates, even among 
us, and the proposition that a State in its 
international dealing is not bound by moral 
restrictions has been defended by learned 
professors. It is emphatically proclaimed 
as a principle of Italian Fascism in the so- 
called “Charter of Liberty” which asserts 
that, “The Italian nation by its power and 
duration is an organism with a being, and 
ends and means of action, superior to those 
of the individuals, whether separate or 
grouped, of which it is composed.” 

From this doctrine of the State, it is 
easy to deduce the unlimited power and 
sacrosanct personality of the chief who 
represents this omnipotent State entity. 
Whether the personage be a Stalin, a Mus- 
solini or a Hitler, he rules by something 
very much akin to the old divine right. Op- 
position to him becomes treason, and the 
extermination of his enemies is not assas- 
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sination, but a wholesome “blood purge”, 
decreed, if not from on high, at least by 
the common consciousness of the nation for 
its own safety and greatness. The present 
manifestations of this doctrine as illustrated 
by the modern dictators must be admitted 
to have ancient precedents. 

It was the Emperor, Napoleon III, in 
his early days who wrote a treatise en- 
titled “Napoleonic Ideas”, deriving the dic- 
tatorship of an individual as in the case of 
his uncle, Napoleon I, from the will of the 
people. The people, expressing their will 
through some form of plebiscite, confer 
upon an individual their own sovereignty 
and the individual thereby becomes the 
embodiment of the State. This, of course, 
is nothing more than Caesarism rationalized 
and buttressed by modern political election 
machinery. 

Whatever the theories justifying the re- 
sult, the fact remains that where the Totali- 
tarian State exists, the liberty of the indi- 
vidual to live and to speak according to his 
own will and the dictates of his conscience 
is at anend. The existence of such States, 
recognizing no mora! limitation, no natu- 
ral rights, no rights of minorities, and 
wholly intent upon their own aggrandize- 
ment, is incompatible with general peace 
and with international law. The nation that 
knows no law within its own boundaries, 
save the will of the ruler, cannot and will 
not, longer than necessity or interest dic- 
tates, observe rules of law founded upon 
mutual consent and based upon considera- 
tion for justice and the rights of other 
peoples. 

I am convinced that among the obstacles 
to world peace this state of mind, so widely 
prevalent, is the most important element. 
It is founded upon fanaticism, whether that 
fanaticism be predicated upon devotion to 
a State or devotion to a class. It is based 
upon an absolute philosophy impervious to 
compromise and to the dictates of modera- 
tion. It pursues its objects regardless of 
the cost, whether its form be Fascism or 
Communism; its manifestations are more 
akin to those of the religious wars of the 
past, whether between Christian and Mo- 
hammedan, or whether between Christian 
sects, than anything we have seen since 
the seventeenth century. 
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Here and There Views 


(A few quotations, taken almost at 
random from some of the addresses 
at the Institute. ) 


Francisco Castillo Najera: 


“There are many to affirm with feigned grief 
that humanity has no course, and that we are 
more backward and savage today than ever. 
What tall arguments these pessimists adduce to 
justify their own practical ends! Who can deny 
that in spite of a few lamentable and actual 
exceptions there exists today, on the face of the 
earth, more culture, more scientific knowledge, 
more economic well-being than in the epoch of 
cave-dwellers or the dark centuries of the middle 
ages, during which culture, comfort and even 
political equality constituted privileges of which 
only a few enjoyed the benefits. We have gone 
forward but little, nevertheless, the important 
thing is to have gone forward. Our despair 
before the apparent retardation of human 
progress cannot conduct us, therefore, to moral 
pessimism, nor to political violence. And instead 
of fixing our attention on the evils that bereave 
humanity, elaborating around them a defeatist 
philosophy, far better to correct said evils by 
combating them and thus strengthen our opti- 
mism and our faith in lasting values.” 


Key Pittman: 

“The utter failure of governments, during the 
World War, to conform to and to even recognize 
so-called international law embracing the cus- 
toms of nations during warfare relative to con- 
traband, blockades, visit, search and _ seizure, 
clearly demonstrated to the Administration and 
Congress that national laws granting to the 
President the power to place certain restrictions 
upon our citizens and upon our Congress are 
essential to the safety of our citizens and the 
peace of our country. 


Jerry Voorhis: 

“A friend of mine said to me once, ‘Jerry, I have 
an absolute cure for war.’ He handed me a piece 
of paper on which the following was written: 

“*That all Congressmen and Senators voting 
for war be given the choice of enlisting in the 
shock troops or being shot on the Capitol steps. 

“*That each battleship, cruiser, destroyer, and 
submarine shall carry as excess baggage one or 
more stockholders in battleship concerns. 

“That all manufacturers of war supplies be 
hanged when their profits the million- 
dollar mark. 


reach 
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“*That admirals and generals, presidents, kings, 
and emperors, cabinet officers and _ politicians 
who promote war for profits and glory be 
placed in the first-line trenches to begin the 
fighting.’ ” 


Helen P. Kirkpatrick: 

“Germany’s recent activities are probably not as 
serious as we think. The German people of to- 
day are suffering privations that to us seem 
appalling. They are under a strict military gov- 
ernment which does not allow change or free 
speech. The people haven’t the opportunities that 
we have to utter their condemnations of certain 
aspects of government. If they could do this 
their minds would temporarily be diverted from 
their more immediate problems, but since they 
cannot, the government has tried to interest them 
in the Spanish Revolution by sending men, guns, 
and ships to that area. Germany does not wish 
colonies in Spain. Their most likely possibilities 
are Czechoslovakia and Danzig. It is generally 
assumed that Danzig will soon become Ger- 
man territory, as it is strongly Nazi. The possi- 
bility of Germany marching on Prague is not 
likely. In the event that they desire a por- 
tion of Czechoslovakia, they will probably stir 
up a revolution and lend aid to that faction which 
favors a union with Germany. 

“This type of warfare is gradually becoming 
accepted as superior to open warfare. It is 
highly probable that there will never be another 
such conflict as the last great war.” 


Héctor David Castro: 


“Materialism is in itself a potential cause of 
war, as it exalts the passions of men instead of 
teaching them to control and master such pas- 
sions. It breaks in a subtle way the resistance 
to evil, which is born in the conscience of men, 
as a gift of God designed to keep them from 
becoming slaves of their own passions. 

“Materialism is to such a large extent respon- 
sible for the evils that afflict mankind in the 
present day that it seems to overshadow all other 
destructive influences which bring misfortune 
and hatred to men and nations.” 


A. A. Berle, Jr.: 

“All of these suggestions arise out of the recog- 
nition of a single fact. If a country must ex- 
change with other countries to live, and if busi- 
ness is interested in peace—then business must 
arrange to effect the exchange. Otherwise it must 
recognize that it cannot meet its function in a 
modern world, and must abandon the field to 
the communists and the fascists, who are now 
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asserting that private business has become merely 
predatory; and that the state must take over 
all functions. We might as well use blunt language 
today. Wherever business cannot meet an eco- 
nomic need, the totalitarian state moves in. In 
international affairs, where there is no totalitarian 
state, the necessitous country will either make 
war directly, as in Manchuria, or do so in- 
directly, as in Spain; the warmaking continues 
in ever-widening circles until a balance is reached, 
or until civilization itself breaks up. We are, 
now, looking straight down the gunbarrels; and 
no business man can say that it is not, partly, his 
doing or his failure. 

“Tt seems a far cry from a group of business 
men talking over their policy about a tariff act, a 
trade treaty, or a proceeding before the tariff 
commission, to a Bilbao capture or a clash on the 
Amur river. But is it so far? For these quiet 
and self-interested conferences have dominated 
the foreign trade policy of this, the greatest of 
democracies. I think it was Emile Faguet who 
once remarked that when economic considera- 
tions dominated, democracy would meet disaster. 
It remains for us to prove that he was wrong.” 


William O. Tufts: 


“Tf we, as citizens of this favored country, 
with privileges that are ours because those who 
went before sacrificed for them, are not manly 
enough to accept our responsibilities and help to 
make the world a better place for all, the time 
may come when we shall no longer be worthy 
of having such privileges. 

“TI thoroughly believe that every citizen owes 
it to his country to make it as far as in him lies 
a just, fair, and decent country. And if the 
time should come that his country is in danger, 
either from within or without, no citizen worthy 
of the name can fail to help in its defense.” 


Spencer Brodney: 


“Many people have been disillusioned by the 
failure of the League of Nations to prevent 
such assaults on the peace of the world as the 
conquest of Manchuria by Japan, the conquest 
of Ethiopia by Italy, and the armed interven- 
tion of other nations in Spain. This disillusion- 
ment, however, is due to the unwarrantable ex- 
pectations of what the League could do. It was 
mistakenly believed that the League really rep- 
resented the nations, whereas it was and is really 
nothing more than a standing committee of 
their governments, a mere point of contact for 
the different national sovereignties, where the 
delegates act simply on behalf of the govern- 
ments that send them there, and are in no wise 
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representative of the peoples. In other words, 
while the League of Nations has the appear- 
ance of an international body concerned with the 
peace of the world, it has never been allowed to 
be anything of the sort, and can never be until 
it is brought into line with democratic ideas and 
has authority to act as the peoples of the world 
demand. Then, and only then, is collective secur- 
ity possible.” 

Luigi Villari: 

“Italy is no longer among the have-nots, and 
she has a great task before her in developing 
her new possessions and importing civilization 
into areas where it had been unknown before, 
as Great Britain, France, the United States and 
other countries have done in the past and are 
doing today, to the great advantage of all con- 
cerned. 

“She wants nothing of her neighbors. With 
France most of the points at issue were settled 
by the agreements of January 1935. With Yugo- 
slavia her difficulties have recently been elimi- 
nated. 

“With Great Britain she asks for nothing 
better than to be once more on the old terms of 
friendship. The interests of the two Powers in 
the Mediterranean are complementary and not 
conflicting, and if there are any divergences on 
minor points there or elsewhere it should prove 
by no means impossible to settle them amicably by 
a policy of give and take. Both Powers are 
interested in keeping the Mediterranean and 
Europe generally safe for civilization and in 
guarding it against the infiltrations of Asiatic 
savagery. All that Italy asks of Great Britain 
is a little understanding. Great Britain must 
realize (if she has not done so already, that 
Italy is no longer a geographical expression, nor 
merely a land of art and song, where honeymoon- 
ing couples may sentimentalize in museums and 
picture galleries. Rome is not, as it was defined 
years ago by a well-known member of the New 
York Four Hundred, ‘the Grand Hotel, sur- 
rounded by ruins.’ 

“Italy is a great and powerful nation, great 
not only in armaments, but in economic force 
and in culture, and the sooner this is realized the 
better. She has no wish to encroach on the 
possessions of others, and what is described as 
her militaristic spirit is only the disciplining of 
the nation to the spirit of self-sacrifice and self- 
defence—that same spirit which made _ the 
British and French Empires and the conquest of 
the West by the American pioneers of the last 
century possible.” 
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Anna Lane Lingelbach: 


“Against war that has thus become mass murder 
of the most awful kind, women have especial 
reason to ask that their voice be heard. Our most 
elemental plea rests upon our motherhood. The 
statistician may record the almost unbelievable 
numbers sacrificed today, but the mother still 
thinks in terms of the individual, the child she 
bore, the life she nurtured with infinite pains. 
War may be won by the superiority of brute 
force—but we know that it no longer means the 
survival of the fittest. The mother who has been 
most successful in her efforts will be most apt to 
have her son make the supreme sacrifice. 

“Not only as mothers but as conservators of 
the race must we protest against the madness 
men call war.” 


Elbert D. Thomas: 


“War today is useless because all wars excepting 
wars of conquest or of revolution are wars which 
are ended by the negotiations at the peace table, 
and once the peace table is reached the binding 
custom of nations furnishes the rules for the settle- 
ment. Thus the war stage is without point. If 
the law of nations governs after the war is 
ended in the making of peace, why should not 
resort be had to the law of nations for over- 
coming the differences? There have developed 
in the world international habits, customs, rules 
for negotiations, conference, consultation and 
procedure and institutions for the settlement and 
adjudication of differences. Every one of these 
conventions is respected when a war is ended and 
peace is to be made. Is it then merely the dream 
of a foolish idealist to suggest their use at all 
times? Even the sarcasm of the cynic cannot 
laugh these instruments of international inter- 
course out of existence after the exhaustion of 
war. Why then should they be condemned as 
weak in preventing war if they must be resorted 
to in settling it?” 


S. L. Joshi: 


“It would be the height of folly for India to 
attempt to cut herself adrift from Great Britain 
at a time when the whole world is getting in- 
fected with the spirit of war and anarchy. Hindu 
and Moslem must get together on the basis of 
common interests and must work out India’s 
political and economic salvation in a spirit of 
friendly co-operation with Britain’s statesmen 
along lines of steady constitutional advance. The 
future lies in the lap of the gods.” 
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Mrs. Vinton Earl Sisson: 


“Education for peace, in order to be effective, 
must be international in scope. There is a real 
place for a legitimate peace movement, there is 
real need for peace education throughout the 
world, but peace societies must heed the admoni- 
tion of that splendid organization, The American 
Peace Society, that ‘peace and justice must go 
hand in hand.’ It will avail nothing to tear 
down the defenses of a nation that has led the 
world toward peace during its entire history. 

“The National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution is trying to educate its mem- 
bers in these problems.” 


George Howland Cox: 


“Northerners seeking employment in Latin- 
American countries and with northern organiza- 
tions in those countries, should be properly fitted 
to take their places among Latin Americans. 

“Latin Americans seeking employment with 
northern business concerns doing business in their 
countries should be trained in the psychology 
of the northern mind and in the habits of northern 
business men. 

“Certain Latin-American newspaper writers 
employed to interpret events occurring in the 
United States, should be trained to understand 
the background of northern life and what goes 
on to make up and influence daily affairs; and, 
similarly, training should be given to certain 
northern newspaper men in the background and 
daily affairs influencing Latin-American life.” 


James P. Pope: 


In every great song there is a theme. In all 
great literature an idea threads its way through 
the story, the play, or the poem, giving continuity 
and life to the work. Like the silver ribbon of 
a river threading its way through the forest, 
the farm, and the city, the ideal of cooperation 
gives continuity to the progress of the human 
race. In the Code of Justinian, in the civil law, 
in the concepts of the common law, and in the 
deliberate judgments of the truly great statesmen 
of the world runs the thread of cooperative ad- 
vancement. In the writings of Confucius, Buddha, 
and Mohammed, in the visions of the Saints, and 
in the teachings of the Savior, runs the theme 
of concerted human effort. From the simple 
human relationship of the home to the complex 
relationship of the nations of the world, this con- 
cept is the condition of the progress of mankind.” 
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Spencer Miller: 


“But what is more, there is developing at 
Geneva not only a practical and realistic approach 
to labor problems but an emphasis upon the 
basic principle that we cannot have peace between 
nations unless there is peace within the nations— 
that the only durable condition of internal peace 
is in the development of social justice. For if 
anything has been made manifest to the leaders 
of thought and opinion the world over who have 
been concerned with the methods of peaceful 
change, it is that the condition of a durable peace 
in the world depends not so much upon external 
arrangements between nations as upon internal 
adjustments of the economic forces within the 
nations. Peace or war grow directly out of the 
national economy. But where social justice pre- 
vails within the nation peace will become possible 
between nations. In a word, the years that have 
elapsed since the close of the World War have 
given a new validation to the motto of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, ‘Si vis Pacem Cole 
Justitiam.’ ” 


Helgo W. Culemann: 

“The prestige of the United States is such that 
if she should decide to act as an arbiter in 
Europe to further the establishment of European 
community and economic interests, she would be 
successful. If she precedes such a move by a 
specific expression of her unwillingness to commit 
herself politically, such a precaution would pre- 
vent any one of the European nations participat- 
ing in a Round Table conference from playing 
for the United States as a political ally. 

“Because European economic problems are 
responsible for her political problems today, 
Germany demands that a discussion of them in 
such a Round Table pivot around the economic 
problems of Europe, particularly those which 
might be solved by redistribution of colonial 
markets.” 


James A. Emery: 

“The standard of American living cannot be 
lifted by legislative fiat, by revolutionary central- 
ized control of the earning power or the produc- 
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tion of our people, nor by any arbitrary device. 
The character of our living rests fundamentally 
upon how much the people of America work and 
save. Our national life and safety rest upon the 
reconciliation of liberty and authority under fixed 
principles that preserve the distinction between 
national power and local self-government. The 
character of our life is dependent on the preserva- 
tion of the initiative, the energy, the ingenuity and 
the thrift of a free people, safeguarded in their 
freedom to work, and secured in the fruits of their 
labor against the trespass of their neighbor or their 
government, an indestructible Union of indestructi- 
ble States. Will you exchange its demonstrated 
success for an experiment in the centralized Bureau- 
cratic control of our economic life?” 


T. Scott Miyakawa: 


“How much territorial integrity does the old 
Manchu Empire or its supposed successor, China, 
have when Eastern Siberia, Outer Mongolia, Sin- 
kiang, Tibet and Indo-China either belong to or 
are dominated by Europeans; when foreign in- 
spectors control China customs and audit rail- 
roads; when American, European, and Japanese 
gunboats and marines patrol many inland water- 
ways? 

“How much sanctity did any treaty have when 
within two centuries almost all of India, the vast 
Manchu Empire, and East Indies became colonies 
or semi-colonies of European powers? How did 
these millions upon millions of square miles of 
territory become colonies or spheres of influence ? 
By scrupulous observation of treaties on part of 
the Western nations?” 


Charles Gilmore Maphis: 

“The peoples of the world look to America for 
leadership and ask our cooperation in measures 
leading to collective security. The best leadership 
we can provide is an intelligent and effective leader- 
ship which will secure the peace of the world. 
This country has assumed a position and with the 
association of other American countries has pointed 
the way for a peaceful solution of any national 
disputes. It is our hope that the discussions here 
will strengthen their attitude and make the way 


” 


to peace easier and surer 

















Three Views of Collective Security 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


Secretary of the American Peace Society, Editor of World Affairs 


(Address before the Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, July 5, 1937.) 


HE Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary 

of State, speaking June 9, 1937, at the 
Commencement Exercises of the University 
of Pennsylvania on The Crucial Issues of 
Today, took occasion to say: 

“Individuals may arrogate to themselves the 
presumption of ready-made answers. I, for one, 
put trust in the guidance of a wisdom far superior 
to that of man, and in the earnest collective effort 
of responsible citizenship, working out through a 
process of trial and error. . . . No nation can gain 
as much from isolation as from association with a 
great community of nations.” 


I 


Is it possible for our over three hundred 
states and countries of the world so to or- 
ganize themselves that they may feel reason- 
ably safe against the ravages of war? Can 
they plan with any hope the development 
of what Theodore Roosevelt once urged as 
an international “peace of righteousness”? 
Can they set up any workable machinery 
for the administration of international jus- 
tice; in other words, establish for themselves 
collectively the rule of law? In a mélange 
of so many divergent groups can the world 
be made safe for democracy or any other 
special form of government? Is it intelli- 
gent for grown men to believe in any inter- 
national system capable of establishing 
what Professor Zimmern calls “the safety 
of all by all,” an order of political mus- 
keteers operating successfully on the prin- 
ciple “each for all and all for each”? Can 
an honest statesman talk with any sort of 
straight face about the organization of 
peace for all these states and countries? 
In short, is there any prospect of establish- 
ing an effective world-wide system of col- 
lective security? 

This is no mere catch-question designed 
simply to tickle the disputatious in heart. 
It is probably the most serious practical 


problem facing the world. Upon the nature 
of its solution rests the fate of human beings 
everywhere. It may be a question of the 
life or death of civilization, whatever that 
may mean. 

An astonishing number of “experts” offer 
their answers to this question—economists, 
sociologists, psychologists, pathologists, 
statesmen, shopkeepers, pacifists, generals, 
educators, churchmen. Their proposals 
range all over philosophy, metaphysics, re- 
ligion, science, art, law. The brief remarks 
that follow simply express some of the find- 
ings and observations of a layman whose 
compulsory labors for a quarter of a century 
have had to do almost exclusively with 
varying phases of problems relating to world 
peace. 

To the general question, can there be any 
system of collective security for the nations, 
there appear to be three types of answers: 
The first is, ““No’’; the second is, “Yes, if 
the system be backed by the sword”; the 
third is, “Yes, if based only upon the rule 
of right.” 


II 


Those who believe in no such system can- 
not be ignored. Their doubts as to the 
possibility of an international system of 
collective security appear to spring mainly 
from the belief that man is too incompetent 
to succeed in a business of such proportions. 
It is felt and said that all the theories of 
collective security are but the fantasies of 
a dream world. Arguments in favor of such 
a scheme, it is urged, rest mainly upon what 
Mr. Justice Holmes called in another case 
“an inarticulate major premise.” In such 
a complicated matter man is incapable of 
thinking, not to mention carrying through. 
Sidney A. Reeve has developed forty-five 
“natural laws of social convulsion.” The 
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last and most important of these “laws” he 
finds to be that “Man would rather die, 
even in prolonged agony, than to think.” 
Voltaire, finding life mainly irrational, took 
delight in showing, as in the case of Pro- 
fessor Pangloss in Candide, how philosophi- 
cal attempts to rationalize it add only to 
its irrationality. Hilaire Belloc describes 
one of his characters as a professor of 
psychology “in consequence of which his 
sense of reality is not always exact.” Paci- 
fists are not famed for their contributions 
to logic. Reformers, generally, deal mainly 
with fierce and combative irrelevancies, 
often couching their major and minor 
premises in words that add only to the dark- 
ness upon the face of the deep. Dr. Alexis 
Carrel finds that ‘“‘we are in a world not 
made for us, because it is born from an error 
of our reason and from the ignorance of 
our true selves. To such a world,” he says, 
“we cannot become adapted.” Dr. John 
C. Merriam, another of our leading scien- 
tists, also expressed, in October, 1936, the 
opinion that man’s place in relation to his 
world, to his own interests and desires, “has 
scarcely begun to be studied. No one knows 
enough about the nature of man or of the 
forces operative in society to shape their 
future wisely and deliberately.” Worse, 
according to Carrel, man is now degenerat- 
ing. He is becoming indifferent to collec- 
tive security and to everything else except 
money. This is why even within states 
there is so much crime, disease, insanity, 
inertia, half-witted manners, war. We are 
not yet able to bring about the regenera- 
tion of man through disciplines based on 
his true nature. Thus men and women 
everywhere are failing to develop culture 
without comfort, beauty without luxury, 
machinery without slavery, science without 
the worship of matter. He does not know 
enough, this “Man the Unknown,” this 
“homo” called “sapiens,” to achieve intelli- 
gence, moral discipline and nervous equilib- 
rium, much less collective security. 
Probably because of some such views, 
Signor Benito Mussolini, not wholly unin- 
formed as to the behavior of governments, 
took upon himself last November the privi- 
lege of broadcasting to the world his opinion 
that collective security “never existed, does 
not exist, and will never exist.” Seemingly 
many take the same view of the matter. 
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III 


Yet, backed by the teachings of men such 
as Dante, Sully, and many others, there has 
long been a school of believers in the possi- 
bilities of a system of collective security, if 
only it be backed by the force of arms. 
Some such form of collective security be- 
came the anxious purpose of governments 
almost immediately upon the birth of mod- 
ern states, following the Treaty of West- 
phalia that closed in 1648 the Thirty Years 
War. The Treaty of Westphalia, itself, set 
up an alliance in behalf of European se- 
curity. Men began to seek collective secur- 
ity in a variety of ways, such as the adop- 
tion of neutrality for smaller states, the 
preservation of the integrity of backward 
groups, agreements over littoral areas; but 
especially in alliances backed by the threat 
of force, including the system of a European 
“balance of power,” itself a program of 
collective security backed by the threat of 
arms. All these came practically to an end, 
however, in the World War. 

At the Paris Peace Conference, 1918-19, 
men took up once more the job of establish- 
ing for the world a new system of collective 
security. Four years of devastating war 
created a universal will to establish the 
nations upon some form of organized peace. 
The proposal so to organize them met with 
immediate acclaim, aroused the human race, 
indeed, to the highest pitch of collective 
nobility in all its troubled history. Follow- 
ing that exalted hour the practical result 
was the League of Nations, the central pur- 
pose of which was to establish and maintain 
a new system of collective security for the 
nations, again to be backed if need be by 
military force. 

During the negotiations at Paris it was 
felt, particularly by France, that the sanc- 
tions of force provided in the Covenant, 
however, were inadequate. France, who 
had suffered most because of the devasta- 
tions of the war, accepted the provisions 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
only after Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
George agreed to sign a treaty guaranteeing 
her against attack from across the Rhine. 
This Treaty of Guarantee, signed on the 
same day as the signing of the Treaty of 
Versailles, June 28, 1919, failed of ratifica- 
tion; in consequence of which France, still 
professing loyalty to the League, has been 
seeking security ever since by a variety of 
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other means backed by the sanctions of a 
still stronger force of arms. 

The hastily drawn provisions of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, even with its 
“heart” of Article X, failed from the very 
beginning to satisfy any of the most anxious 
of the seekers for security. In 1921 M. 
Briand and Mr. Lloyd George were nego- 
tiating for an additional treaty to guarantee 
the security of France. Such a scheme 
came before the Conference at Cannes in 
1921-22, and a few months later at Genoa. 
The League’s Temporary Mixed Commis- 
sion on Armaments adopted, in July, 1922, 
a series of resolutions calling for an effective 
system of collective security backed by 
military guarantees, believed to be neces- 
sary before there could be any reduction 
of armaments. From then on the League 
accepted this theory of “safety first” with- 
out question. 

The chief results of these negotiations, 
however, appear to have been little more 
than discouragement and disillusionment. 
In the year 1921 the Assembly of the League 
of Nations passed a number of amendments 
to the Covenant, affecting especially Article 
XVI; but none of these amendments was 
ever ratified. 

Notwithstanding she was not a member 
of the League, Germany at about this time 
offered an interesting plan. She suggested 
the adoption of a multilateral agreement 
providing that there should be no declara- 
tion of war by any of the parties without 
first the approval by a popular referendum, 
a proposal that received then nor since little 
serious consideration. 

The Assembly of the League of Nations 
passed its “Resolution XIV” in 1922, show- 
ing that it favored a general disarmament 
under a system of mutual military aid to 
any member of the League of Nations who 
might be attacked. It was following this 
Resolution that men began to talk at 
Geneva of combining “disarmament and 
security.” 

So, the will to establish some form of col- 
lective security backed by military sanc- 
tions continued. At a time when France 


was in the Ruhr, the Assembly of the League 
faced, in September, 1923, the project 
known as its Treaty of Mutual Assistance. 
This proposed treaty provided for the re- 
striction and control of armaments, for the 
establishment of regional agreements, and 
for a rather elaborate system of sanctions 
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to operate under the control of the League 
of Nations. The treaty, favored by the 
Assembly, was sent to the various govern- 
ments for their comments. The unfavor- 
able nature of the replies led to the failure 
of the plan. 

In the meantime, interestingly again, the 
German Republic, wishing to see France 
withdraw from the Ruhr, and evidently sin- 
cerely desirous of winning back the friend- 
ship of her sister nations, offered once again 
a pact, this time for the settlement of all 
conflicts without recourse to war, a fore- 
runner of the Briand-Kellogg pact that ap- 
pears to have fallen upon deaf ears. 

Upon the initiative of such men as M. 
Herriot and Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald— 
encouraged no doubt by the labors of ten 
distinguished American publicists who had 
been working for months to draft a “Treaty 
of Disarmament and Security” that would 
“include the American viewpoint, as well as 
the European”—the fifth Assembly of the 
League of Nations adopted on October 2, 
1924, a plan for collective security known 
as the Geneva Protocol. Under the provi- 
sions of this plan it was proposed to pro- 
hibit any recourse to war, to establish a 
method of determining the aggressor, to 
make application of sanctions compulsory 
after the determination of the aggressor. 
The purpose again was to improve upon the 
sanction provisions of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. This new scheme aimed 
to establish a system of “arbitration, se- 
curity and disarmament,” believed to be 
three inter-dependent phases of the League 
plan for the pacific settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. The Protocol attempted to 
define the meaning of mutual assistance in 
case of aggression, and to clarify and to 
implement Article XVI of the Covenant. 
It defined an aggressor as one who refuses 
to arbitrate, who violates rules established 
by the Council, or who refuses to abide by 
the decisions of the arbitrator. In case of 
an aggression it planned to leave to the 
Council the duty “to invite” the members 
of the League to apply economic and mili- 
tary sanctions without delay. It provided, 
indeed, that the Council should name the 
aggressor and call upon the signatories to 
apply such sanctions as might be required 
in a given case—economic, financial, mili- 
tary—and that such decisions of the Council 
should be carried out—in the language of 
Dr. BeneS—‘forthwith . . . without fur- 
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ther recommendations or decisions.” It 
was believed in the Assembly that by the 
pacific settlement of disputes, including the 
application of sanctions if necessary, it 
would be possible to bring about a reduc- 
tion of armaments and a feeling of collective 
security. 

This Protocol, adopted by the Assembly 
unanimously, was subsequently signed by 
fourteen states. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
Foreign Secretary of Great Britain, how- 
ever, in an address before the Council of 
the League, held at Geneva, March 12, 
1925, gave the whole plan its coup de grace. 
In this address Mr. Chamberlain, speaking 
for his government, refused to accept the 
burdens involved in the matter of sanctions. 
Without appreciating apparently that he 
was giving expression to one of the most 
important facts in the whole lexicon of 
world peace, Mr. Chamberlain also ob- 
served, quite casually and—in the light of 
other statements in his address—quite in- 
consistently: “Do what we will, we have 
no choice, but, in the last resort, to depend 
upon the plighted word.” Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, who had banked heavily upon 
what he called a “moral leadership for 
Europe,” charged, without too much re- 
gard to the spirit that makes for peace, that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech had ‘“‘wantonly 
thrown it away.” 

Faith in the possibilities of organizing 
collective security backed by military sanc- 
tions, however, did not cease. Many other 
attempts to establish such a form of collec- 
tive security followed. One type took the 
form of regional pacts. In 1925, Germany, 
Belgium, Great Britain, France and Italy 
established such a pact at Locarno. This 
instrument provided for arbitration, a pol- 
icy of non-aggression across the Rhine, and 
that Great Britain and Italy should serve 
as guarantors in that area. The League’s 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarma- 
ment Conference organized, in November, 
1927, its Committee on Arbitration and 
Security, a committee charged with the task 
of framing a general act of arbitration for 
the pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes. Such an act was adopted by the 
Assembly the following year, and declared 
to be in force on August 16, 1929. This 
Sub-committee on Arbitration and Security 
prepared other conventions, one relating to 
financial assistance, another to the improve- 
ment of means for preventing war. The 
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Assembly of the League of Nations has rec- 
ommended a series of bilateral and multi- 
lateral treaties relating to non-aggression, 
mutual assistance and the settlement of dis- 
putes. The Little Entente, and the Balkan 
Pact of February 12, 1934, are expressions 
of the will to set up regional systems of 
collective security. Force was not absent 
from the Treaty of London, 1933, in which 
it was attempted again to define an aggres- 
sor. It is there in the particular Treaties 
of Non-Aggression affecting especially Rus- 
sia and the Balkans; and in various phases 
of the work of the Disarmament Confer- 
ences. 

Indeed, apostles of an international force 
are continuing their activities, particularly 
just now in England. These ladies and 
gentlemen set for themselves the goal of 
establishing the rule of law and the adminis- 
tration of international justice. They argue 
that there can be no law not supported by 
public opinion, changeable by peaceful pro- 
cedures as circumstance may require, and 
upheld by an international police. They 
conceive collective defense as being prefer- 
able to any unilateral defense against an 
aggressor. The Right Honorable Lord 
Davies carries on his New Commonwealth 
Society “for the promotion of international 
law and order,” to be upheld by “an Equity 
Tribunal for the purpose of settling all dis- 
putes,” and “a Police Force to uphold 
international law and order.” Viscount 
Cecil heads a large group of advocates of 
an international league to enforce peace. 
He fails to see how there can be any relief 
from the burden of armaments until the 
nations collectively have some security 
against disloyal attack. Lord Allen of 
Hurtwood maintains that “in an armed 
world there must be either a collective 
police for the use of force or an inevitable 
drift towards war.” Professor Gilbert 
Murray of Oxford believes that the only 
alternatives to collective security are: paci- 
fism, not to be practically considered; isola- 
tion, which means defeat; or alliances, 
which mean war. 

These distinguished gentlemen, not omit- 
ting Sir Arthur Salter and Sir Norman An- 
gell, have many followers not only in Eng- 
land but in America; indeed throughout the 
world. 

Thus, it must be admitted, there is a 
second clear-cut view of collective security. 
It is shown by the many plans for the estab- 
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lishment of world peace, before and subse- 

quent to the World War, with military force 

as the back-bone of its system of collective 

security. It is seen, too, in the distinct 

school of advocates, especially in England, 

devoted to the promotion of such a system. 
IV 

There is a third view of the question. It 
is the one taken by those who believe in a 
system of collective security providing all 
provisions for military force are eliminated. 

These persons have been quick to see 
that all attempts to establish a military sys- 
tem of collective security for the nations of 
the world heretofore have failed. They find 
no reason for believing that it can ever 
succeed. 

Differences of opinion over the whole 
problem are set forth with genuine intelli- 
gence in a book of over five hundred pages, 
published in Paris, in 1936, by the Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion. This scholarly work, edited by Pro- 
fessor Maurice Bourquin, of the Faculty of 
Law at Geneva, bears the title Collective 
Security. It is a record of views among men 
of various nationalities, parties and pro- 
fessions. Throughout the work there runs 
a common, desire to contribute to a better 
organization of international relations. It 
is a thorough-going examination of the 
question whether or not any system of col- 
lective security based upon military force 
is possible or desirable; and none of the 
participants denies at present that the or- 
ganization of military constraint on a world- 
wide plan is practically impossible. 

The Paris Pact of August 27, 1928, was 
intended as a step in the direction of collec- 
tive security, but without specific reference 
to any sanctions of force. Attempts to 
establish a collective security without mili- 
tary sanctions appears also in international 
activities of the Western Hemisphere, as 
shown in the Pact of Non-Aggression and 
Conciliation signed at Rio de Janeiro, Oc- 
tober 10, 1933; and, especially, in certain 
of the Conventions and Treaties signed at 
the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace, held at Buenos 


Aires, December 1-23, 1936. 

This Inter-American Conference was held 
for “the maintenance of peace,” and aimed 
to improve and create machinery for the 
establishment of collective security for the 
Western Hemisphere. 


In none of its five 
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conventions, two treaties and additional 
protocol—ratified by the United States 
Senate on June 29, 1937—is there any hint, 
however, of a system of sanctions. It pro- 
poses, rather, to utilize every available 
agency to promote ‘tolerance, equity and 
justice between nations,” without recourse 
to arms. 

There are systems of collective security 
that actually succeed in maintaining peace 
as within themselves. One finds them 
within municipalities and within states, 
where the final sanction of collective secur- 
ity is the police force. In such systems of 
collective security it is the police power that 
maintains order within them on occasions 
of unlawful outbreak or of violence. 

There are, however, larger political 
unities where collective security reigns with- 
out the backing of military force, such as 
the French, the Dutch, the Russian, the 
Swiss and the British Commonwealths of 
States. Collective security is maintained 
within these groups of states by a power 
differing from and superior to the use of 
arms. Indeed, it must be admitted, it is a 
power greater than the power of armies 
because it is the power that creates and 
directs armies. 

It is proper, too, for us of America to 
recall in discussions such as this that the 
gentlemen who met in the city of Philadel- 
phia in the summer of 1787—delegates from 
twelve free, sovereign and independent 
states—also faced the problem of collective 
security and solved it by setting up a sys- 
tem of united states without the sanctions 
of arms. This story is set forth with some 
detail in some remarks I made before the 
one-hundred-eighth annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American Peace 
Society, May 23, 1936, entitled Force and 
World Peace. In that statement it is held 
that this country’s experiment with a union 
of states is our contribution as a people to 
the whole theory of collective security. 
The success of our experiment, as has been 
said, has been due in no small measure to 
the absence from our Constitution of any 
sanctions of force to be used against recal- 
citrant states. 

When in our history it has been thought 
necessary to exercise force against a state 
or group of states it has been done outside 
the framework of the Constitution. There 
is in the so-called “elastic clauses” or “im- 
plied powers” of that famous document no 
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provision for the exercise of force against a 
state. The Civil War was an extra-consti- 
tutional tragedy. Our Covenant of peace, 
our system of collective security, is the Con- 
stitution of the United States; and, as has 
been held by the Supreme Court itself, 
there is provided in that instrument no 
power on the part of any branch of our 
Government to send an army against a 
state. None of President Lincoln’s Procla- 
mations during the Civil War, even, ever 
referred to that war as being waged against 
a state. Hamilton’s demonstrations in 1794 
in the case of the so-called ““‘Whiskey Re- 
bellion” in Western Pennsylvania, Andrew 
Jackson’s threat in 1832 against those plan- 
ning nullification of the “protective tariff 
law” in South Carolina, Grover Cleveland’s 
order to send troops to Chicago at the time 
of the Haymarket riots, were not movements 
against states. 

Peace between the states of the American 
Union is maintained not by military force, 
but by law, international law, a kind of law 
that operates to maintain peace because 
based on the willing acceptance of the par- 
ties. It may be added here that there are 
two International Courts at the Hague, 
neither backed by any thought of sanctions. 

Collective security, it appears recently to 
have been demonstrated in the Mediter- 
ranean, cannot rest upon sanctions of mili- 
tary force, for the only military sanction 
capable of opposing war is recourse to war 
itself. Collective security based upon the 
sanctions of military force appears to offer 
nothing, in the language of Sir Charles 
Mallet, but “the expedient of collective 
wars.” 

As shown by England’s refusal to ratify 
the Geneva Protocol, public opinion in that 
country has never been wholly in favor of 
military sanctions. Indeed, before the end 
of the War a resolution was passed in the 
House of Lords approving the principle of 
the League of Nations; but, upon the sug- 
gestion of Lord Bryce, the proposal to favor 
a tribunal whose decisions “should be en- 
forceable by adequate sanctions” was omit- 
ted. Increasingly, it would appear, English- 
men are coming to look upon the clauses in 
the Covenant of the League of Nations fa- 
voring collective sanctions as “a fatal injury 
to the League.” In the present world situa- 
tion they charge that “the militarism of 
pacifists must remain a grave menace to 
peace.” Lord Hardinge has written an ap- 
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peal to his countrymen to refrain from 
provocation, from offensive criticism, from 
“self-righteous homily or coercion in any 
form.” 

On April 14, 1932, a group of fifteen per- 
sons, all leaders in their respective fields, 
representing every side of political thought 
in England, wrote to the London Times 
saying, among other things: “To commit 
ourselves not only to economic but to auto- 
matic military action, instead of equipping 
the League to do justice as between nations, 
is simply to increase and not diminish the 
risk of explosion. It will inevitably result 
in dividing the world into two great military 
alliances, the one standing for the status 
quo, the other for revision of it, with more 
and more of the smaller powers returning 
to neutrality, as Scandinavia, Belgium, and 
Switzerland are already doing.” Speaking 
of the League, they said: ‘To strengthen its 
sanction system is merely to increase the 
possibility of war, to turn every local war 
into a world war, and in the end to destroy 
the League altogether. . . We believe that 
the way to restore the League is not to turn 
it into an international war office, but rather 
to prove that it is an effective instrument 
for reconciliation, for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by pacific means, and for 
the removal of the causes of war.”” Other 
Englishmen are referring to the theory of 
military sanctions as “an unattainable 
ideal,’ and holding, with Sir Francis O. 
Lindley, that economic self-sufficiency will 
be intensified, if that is possible, ‘so long 
as Article XVI threatens proud and power- 
ful states with slow strangulation.” They 
admit that “collective security” is a delu- 
sion in terms, and may in fact “become a 
terrible snare.” Englishmen, noted for their 
common sense, are finding it hardly con- 
ceivable that under present conditions the 
nations of Europe would agree to pool their 
armaments in order to assert the authority 
of the League, or would accept any scheme 
for an irresistible police force controlled by 
an international bureau ‘“‘to enable the good 
states to prevail against the bad.” They 
see insurmountable difficulties ahead of all 
such schemes “to turn the League into an 
instrument of collective war.” 

Many of these difficulties are of a highly 
technical character involving rules of strat- 
egy, sources and deliveries of supplies, of 
transportation, communications, terrain, the 
discipline and morale of troops, composition 
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of companies, battalions, the authority to 
give orders. But, more serious, is the fact 
that it is not wholly reasonable for an 
international organization, composed of 
political appointees, to pass judgment upon 
an aggressor, unite to attack him, and, 
functioning as judge, jury and executioner, 
to maintain at the same time that it is 
an instrument for the promotion of justice. 
Such processes may be necessary for the 
conduct of war. They are the complete 
opposite of the operations of law, judicial 
settlement and peace. 

As for the ardent pacifists, their pro- 
gram should not be difficult to determine. 
In the first place, it might be well for them 
to leave armies, navies, and the technical 
questions of national defence to their re- 
spective governments, and stop saying, 
especially just now, that under no circum- 
stances may they be expected to fight. It 
is conceivable that conditions may develop 
making it necessary to fight. Peace has 
not been promoted in recent world crises 
by the consciousness that Britain, as shown 
by her “peace ballot,” would probably not 
fight under any circumstances. After all 
it isn’t peace that men most want. What 
they really want and ought to fight for, if 
necessary, is justice. For the League of 
Nations to try to enforce political decisions, 
especially against a great power, would 
mean, in the last resort, nothing but war. 

It is for the friends of peace, therefore, at 
this stage of our civilization, to concentrate 
primarily upon the development of a judi- 
cial system for the nations. Collective 
security against war must, of course, rest 
upon a sanction other than war. There is 
such a sanction. As has been said, there is 
the sanction that operates to maintain peace 
between the many parts of the British Com- 
monwealth, and between the states of the 
American Union. It is the sanction of pub- 
lic approval, which is law. There are many 
kinds of sanctions, financial, economic, mili- 
tary, all partaking of the nature of war. 
Above them all, however, is the sanction of 
public opinion. World peace will flow from 
the processes of the judicial function—the 
operation of laws, interpreted when in dis- 
pute by judges—operating between govern- 
ments. This is the program for world peace, 
the call to pacifists of all lands. When this 
job is done successfully, the threats from 
competitive armaments will harass the 
world with lessening intensity. 
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How this simple program will work out 
in all its details of course no one can tell. 
The last word is never spoken. There are 
certain basic principles of international law 
determined by experience to be permanent 
and everlasting; but statute laws for the 
nations must be susceptible of adaptation 
to inevitable changes in international 'rela- 
tions. Some suggest that there should be 
an International Court of Revision, others 
that there should be a Permanent Tribunal 
of Equity, still others that there should be 
an extension of the power of all judges 
to pass judgments on what in given cases 
is just and good, ex aequo et bono. Within 
our international judicial system it will be 
necessary to establish principles for the set- 
tlement of conflicts not already governed 
by existing law. Differences of opinion over 
the meaning of justice have constantly to be 
straightened out. And yet, if we may bor- 
row from the sporting world, there must be 
rules for the international game, and 
umpires to regulate differences. In any 
event, tranquillity ef order among nations— 
our best definition of peace—depends in 
concrete cases upon what, for the want of 
a better phrase, we call the processes of 
justice. Dr. L. P. Jacks, long head of 
Manchester College, Oxford, finds no an- 
swer to the question, Who is to control the 
controllers—quis custodiet custodes? There 
is no answer, save it be the common will 
to see justice done. 

In such an international system of justice, 
the sanctions of force, this side of inter- 
national war, must be limited to issues 
within and never extended to controversies 
between states. Our founding fathers as- 
sumed that nations are responsible for their 
citizens; that, therefore, it is the duty of 
nations to punish those of their citizens who 
interfere with the rights of other nations. 
If this were not provided for in our Con- 
stitution, it was seen, retaliations would be 
common and the frequent disturbance of 
friendly relations inevitable. They there- 
fore inserted in Article I, Section 8, of our 
Constitution, a Clause 10 which provides 
that Congress shall have the power to define 
and to punish offenses committed by citizens 
against the law of nations. Because of this 
provision the Congress demands due dili- 
gence on the part of its citizens to obey 
international law. It is the duty of every 
nation to require of its citizens such dili- 
gence. England’s failure to require such 
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diligence on the part of its citizens during 
our Civil War led this country, beginning 
as early as 1863, to attempt negotiations 
with the English Crown for redress of 
grievances, with the result that England was 
required by decision of the Arbitral Award 
in 1872 to pay fifteen million five hundred 
thousand dollars to the United States for 
damages under the terms of our “Alabama 
Claims.” If under the constitutional law of 
England Parliament had passed an act re- 
quiring English citizens to obey the rules of 
international law, and attempted to carry 
out its provisions, the case would have been 
different. Failure to pass such a statute 
made England liable. 

If every nation would adopt a statute re- 
quiring its citizens to obey international 
law, and providing in case they disobey it 
for their punishment, there would then be 
in force a system of sanctions effective as 
could be reasonably desired. Force would 
then find its place where it belongs, within 
and not between states. No system of 
collective security with a threat of military 
force would be thought to be necessary. 

Whether or not we be “naturalists’— 
basing our conceptions of international law 
on reason, convenience, good faith,—or 
“positivists”’—basing such law upon cus- 
tom and practice, the sanction of inter- 
national law is the common consent of na- 
tions. Too, experience seems to have proved 
John Marshall to have been right in his 
opinion that nations are equal, that “Russia 
and Geneva have equal rights.”” Hence no 
nation can rightfully impose a rule on an- 
other. In his Reflections and Reminiscences 
Bismarck wrote that “no treaty can guar- 
antee the degree of zeal and the amount of 
force that will be devoted to the discharge 
of obligations when the private interest of 
those who lie under them no longer rein- 
forces the text and its earliest interpreta- 
tion.” In his The Science of International 
Law Thomas A. Walker says: “The truth 
is that the opinion of an indeterminate body 
is often a sanction far more effective than 
are the penalties annexed by the deter- 
minate legislator. In the most strongly 
centralized community the success or failure 
of a legislative measure will depend upon 
the fact that it is, or is not, a reflection of 
current popular opinion.” 

Commenting upon this, Mr. George A. 
Finch, in his The Sources of Modern Inter- 
national Law, remarks: “We agree that a 
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specific sanction is not an indispensable 
element of true law, however necessary such 
means of enforcement may be in certain 
kinds of legislation miscalled law. The 
millions of honest, peaceful people who be- 
long to and constitute separate states of the 
world are law-abiding not because they do 
not wish to feel the constraint of severe 
process-servers or because they fear the 
penalties of the criminal law; they obey the 
law because they believe in it and prefer 
to observe it.” 

Thus it is that nations have been able to 
develop international trade under a system 
of maritime laws, to establish permanent 
legations and diplomatic corps, to agree to 
nearly thirty thousand cases of arbitration 
including individual claims before mixed 
commissions, and to carry on their many 
other affairs, out of all of which are gradu- 
ally developed the principles of an inter- 
national jurisprudence and the practical 
achievement of peace. 

To those who hold that there can be no 
international law binding upon all nations 
unless there be some sanction compelling 
obedience to it, we call attention to these 
words: 


“In my opinion a law may be established and 
become international law, that is to say binding 
upon all nations, by the agreement of such nations 
to be bound thereby, although it may be impossible 
to enforce obedience thereto by any given nation 
party to the agreement. The resistance of a nation 
to a law to which it has agreed does not derogate 
from the authority of the law because that resist- 
ance cannot, perhaps, be overcome. Such resist- 
ance merely makes the resisting nation a breaker 
of the law to which it has given its adherence, but 
it leaves the law, to the establishment of which 
the resisting nation was a party, still subsisting. 
Could it be successfully contended that because 
any given person or body of persons possessed for 
the time being power to resist an established 
municipal law such law had no existence? The 
answer to such a contention would be that the 
law still existed, though it might not for the time 
being be possible to enforce obedience to it.” 


That straight and enlightening language 
was used in a decision of the case involving 
the Norwegian steamship Prometheus in 
1906, by the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Hongkong. 

Judge Manley O. Hudson, learned in the 
law, American member of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, has ex- 
pressed some views upon the contention that 
international law can exist only when it is 
supported by some power to enforce it. In 
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his Introduction to his work Jnternational 
Legislation he points out that “Certainly 
no such test can be applied to national leg- 
islation, and it would seem to be no more 
applicable to international legislation. When 
the will of two or more states is properly 
declared, the declaration seems to be bind- 
ing on the states concerned . . . because of 
a general principle of international law 
that states must keep faith with each other. 
The juristic force of the declaration is not 
lost because one of the states concerned 
may fail to observe it, no more than na- 
tional legislation would lose its force be- 
cause of a violation... . An ‘intention 
to observe its international obiigations’ 
would seem to be . . . a condition of mem- 
bership in the society of nations.” 

Coercive collectivism is peculiar to mon- 
archies, mobs, criminals, wars. Voluntary, 
effective collectivism is neither theoretical 
nor bigoted; it is an expression of a prac- 
tical will that enables men to develop sports, 
to thrive under a democracy, to live in a 
state of social order. Collective security 
of any desirable sort is the product of 
energies making for centralization balanced 
against the forces making for decentraliza- 
tion, all in harmony with the citizens’ no- 
tions of their rights and of their sources of 
life and happiness. Existing systems of 
successful security, such as the English, 
French, American societies, are due to their 
degrees of balance—industrial, agricultural, 
commercial, political. Through them all 
runs a sufficient measure of that “chief 
thing in organization,” described recently 
by J. Truslow Adams as “flexibility and 
absence of dogmatism.’ But above all, in 
the words of Elihu Root—long a Vice- 
president of the American Peace Society— 
words spoken on the floor of the United 
States Senate: 

“There is no security but honor and good 
faith.” 
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In sum, therefore, success with inter- 
national systems of collective security 
backed by threats of arms has been neither 
marked nor promising. Our scholars see 
no hope for such a system at this time. 
Calling attention to the success of non- 
military systems of collective security and 
to the turn towards such forms, especially 
just now in England, will cause no surprise 
to citizens of the United States of America. 
It is clear that our so-called peace-move- 
ment will have enough to keep it busy if it 
confine its efforts to establishing more 
firmly the eternal processes of justice, leav- 
ing to the states their duty to organize 
within themselves such sanctions of force 
as may be necessary to keep recalcitrant 
persons in line. The sanction of sanctions 
in any system of collective security cal- 
culated to maintain peace between nations 
can only be the sanction of the popular 
will, which according to an ancient faith is 
the voice of God. 

V 

Thus, there are those to whom all schemes 
for establishing collective security for the 
nations are nebulous and unworkable. It 
is the view of a second group that a system 
of collective security carrying within itself 
the power to enforce its will by force of 
arms is the only hope for maintaining inter- 
national peace. A third view—the one to 
which we hold—is that the tranquillity of 
order between nations, which is peace, waits 
upon a system of collective security sup- 
ported and made effective by the compelling, 
final force of the plighted word; and that 
this may be expected to develop albeit 
slowly, in Secretary Hull’s fine phrase, un- 
der “the guidance of a wisdom far superior 
to that of man, and in the earnest collective 
effort of responsible citizenship, working 
out through a process of trial and error.” 
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4 China In 1937: Some Observations 


e 
e. 
. By CHIH MENG 
d (Director, China Institute in America, New York City. Address before the Institute of Public 
Vv Affairs, University of Virginia, July 14, 1937.) 
e 
A. N LESS than six months, I travelled country-side. Today, the soldiers are a 
oa about 12,000 miles in China. I was_ fine looking and well disciplined group. 
it able to visit most of the important cities Many of them are secondary school or col- 
e in fifteen provinces because I made ex- lege graduates. Happily civil war is a thing 
- tensive use of the airplane. For instance, of the past because the officers and soldiers 
e it takes about 80 hours to go by rail can no longer be exploited for the purpose 
e from Canton to Peiping, but by plane it of furthering personal ambitions. 
it takes fifteen hours and ten minutes. It Other important changes are taking 
Ss takes four weeks or longer to go by boat place in China, and are taking place rap- 
- from Shanghai to Chengtu in west China, idly. Although in many places one still 
S but one can fly there in nine hours and fif- sees marks of an ancient civilization, China 
r teen minutes. Fifty thousand miles of today gives the impression of a young na- 
highways have been built since 1932. One tion in her enthusiasm for aviation, engi- 
can drive to all important cities in all parts neering, military training and popular edu- 
of China. I drove from Hengyang in Cen- cation. 
tral China to Kweilin in southwest China, In all my travels I did not encounter or 
S a distance of about 420 miles in twelve hear of any unrest or disturbance. The 
p hours. A modern highway has been built mutiny at Sian was the exception. It is 
t through water-covered rice fields and undoubtedly one of the most outstanding 
1 mountain passes. To cover the same dis- landmarks in modern history. It has 
f tance five years ago would have taken at dramatized China’s new unity on one hand, 
7 least two weeks. and on the other her final step toward mod- 


With improved communications the Na- 
tional Government is able to maintain 
peace and order and to carry out its pro- 
gram of reconstruction on a nation-wide 
scale. Irrigation and flood control projects 
and agricultural experiments are carried 
out in all corners of the country. Two 
provinces, Kwangtung and Szechuan, have 
been affected by the drought. In most 
other provinces, however, the farmers are 
able to keep the wolves from their doors; 
in some provinces they begin to taste some- 
thing like prosperity. 

Changes among women and military men 
are most striking. Chinese women have 
rapidly taken full advantage of their re- 
cent emancipation. Everywhere I went I 
saw bobbed hair and waved hair girls 
riding bicycles in the streets, taking part 
in sports, working as saleswomen, wait- 
resses, secretaries, government officials, so- 
cial welfare workers, policewomen and 
what not. 

A few years ago people were afraid of 
soldiers who were usually ignorant, shabby- 
4 looking and frequently the scourge of the 
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ern democracy. The main frame work of 
the event of the century has been pub- 
lished in The New York Times in the 
articles by Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek. Unrest among the 
Northwestern Army had been reported for 
some time. I had heard a reliable report 
of a contemplated uprising on December 
7th in Nanking. But the capturing of 
Chiang was probably prompted by some 
unforeseen circumstance on the spur of 
the moment. No one, not even Chiang, 
had anticipated or suspected an outbreak 
in that form. The intellectual leaders of 
factions opposed to the National Govern- 
ment were equally surprised and indignant. 

I was within forty-five miles of Sian 
when the rebellion broke out. It was 
impressive to see how quickly the National 
Government acted. Immediately military 
planes reconnoitered and a whole division 
was rushed up to Tung Kuan, an important 
mountain pass and strategic point east of 
Sian. Troops under General Hu Tsung- 
nan completed the encirclement from Lan- 
chow in the west. It would have been 
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almost impossible for the rebels to escape 
to some retreat in the mountains or some 
isolated place as they at first threatened 
to do. Then followed thirteen days of in- 
tense anxiety throughout the nation. In- 
tellectuals, students as well as officials, 
were so grieved and worried that the sole 
subject of discussion was the safety of 
Chiang and what might happen if he should 
be killed. 

A number of reasons may be attributed 
to Chiang’s release and the peaceful settle- 
ment of what threatened to be a national 
calamity. Among the most important are 
certainly these: 1. The tremendous per- 
sonal popularity of Chiang; 2. The Na- 
tional Government’s ability and determina- 
tion to deal with the rebels quickly and 
with force if necessary; and 3. The disap- 
proval of the high-handed method even 
by most of the factions opposed to the 
National Government. 

Looking back now on the incident we 
derive a mingled feeling of regret and 
gratification. It is regretful that damages 
had to be done to life and property, to 
reconstruction work in the Northwest, and 
that injury was inflicted on the person of 
the Chief Executive. On the Suiyuan 
front the Chinese army had to suspend op- 
erations which had promised to score 
another victory that might mean the re- 
covery of the whole province. But the 
rebellion, unfortunate though it was, dram- 
atized an acid test on China’s stamina as 
a united nation. The National Government 
and Chiang emerged stronger than ever. 
They stood the test. They and the people 
got to know themselves better. There was 
no panic anywhere including Japan-threat- 
ened North China. The Central Govern- 
ment seemed to be prepared to carry on 
even without its seemingly indispensable 
leader, and the people reposed complete 
confidence in their government. A hand- 
ful of hot-headed officers were responsible 
for the incident. But there had been dis- 
satisfaction among factions that sincerely 
believed in immediate war with Japan and 
in stopping hostilities against the Com- 
munists. These and other fundamental 


differences were brought up forcibly in the 
thinking of all. A higher degree of under- 
standing has been reached between the 
Government and the opposition factions. 
Since the settlement of the incident the 
following facts should be noted: 1. There 
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have been no executions or other forms of 
severe penalties meted out to the offending 
groups or individuals. This is striking 
considering the gravity of the offense and 
keeping in mind the bloody factional strifes 
in Japan and Germany during the last two 
years. 2. There is general realization that 
opposition parties make for healthful po- 
litical evolution but that orderly develop- 
ment is impossible if there should be armed 
opposition within the state, and no army 
with divided commands can fight an enemy. 
3. At the third Plenary session of the Kuo- 
mintang, wider representation was made in 
the policies and personrel of the Govern- 
ment. 

Currency in China is unified. Govern- 
ment bank notes are not only used every- 
where but are welcome and at a premium 
in Kwangsi and Szechuan, the far west and 
southwest. The achievement is an amazing 
one because the Chinese people were by 
habit suspicious of paper money and pre- 
ferred local currency to that issued from 
far away sources. The national currency 
was launched in November, 1935, in spite 
of strong foreigri opposition. It is a man- 
aged currency independent of silver and 
of any foreign currency. Its first year of 
operation is successful because: 1. The 
drastic act of nationalization of silver did 
not cause any violent economic readjust- 
ment as had been generally predicted; 2. 
It has released more capital for agriculture, 
commerce and industry; 3. It has stimu- 
lated the recovery of commodity prices; 
4. It has won nation-wide acceptance; 
and 5. It has earned international confi- 
dence as evidenced by the fact that all 
foreign banks in China (with the exception 
of the Japanese) have surrendered their 
holdings of silver to the Central Bank of 
China and that during the first twelve 
months in the international money market 
the Chinese Yuan (or dollar) fluctuated in 
a range of less than one American cent. 

The National Government controls all 
means of communication and transporta- 
tion. Air, motor, rail, wire, wireless and 
postal services link up the remotest corners 
of the country. Communications with Sian 
were resumed immediately after the settle- 
ment of the incident. People and goods are 
on the move and all trains, planes and 
buses are crowded. Long distance tele- 
phone is well patronized and is a serious 
competitor of the telegraph and the radio. 
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In March a High Inspection Group began 
motoring from Nanking to Yunnan, the 
southwest corner of China, and two rail- 
ways, one connecting Chungking and 
Chengtu and one connecting Canton and 
Swatow, began construction. 

The National Spoken Language is widely 
used. Two-fifths of China along the east 
and south coast used to contain China’s 
Tower of Babel. As a result of years of 
effort through the schools, radio and talk- 
ing motion pictures, the barrier of dialects is 
being removed among adults and is almost 
entirely removed among students of sec- 
ondary and college ages. 

The National Government has at last 
won the support of the intellectuals. A 
new order in China, before it can be gen- 
erally approved and accepted, must pass 
the critical examination of the thinkers. 
Chiang and the National Government have 
been subjected to severe criticisms for al- 
most ten years. Criticisms are still being 
voiced against certain policies and con- 
ditions, but few critics today doubt the 
character and ability of Chiang or the Gov- 
ernment. 

In spite of her appearance of a dictator- 
ship, China is still and will be essentially 
a democracy, the foundations of which are 
too deeply rooted to be changed. In a 
democracy, a leader, a regime, or a reform 
in order to be effective must be approved 
by the people. This process is slow. They 
cannot be led or misled by a Hitler, Mus- 
solini or Araki. To quote Dr. Hu Shih, 
the foremost thinker in China today: 

“T am quite sure that future historians will 
record that China has not been without leadership 
during all these years of her national crisis. A 
government that has been able to rally all the 
centrifugal forces that have been running wild 
since the collapse of a central authority and to 
bring about a political unity in five years cannot 
be without leadership. A government that, in 
the face of incredibly provocative and humiliating 
aggressions and in the face of a nationwide outcry 
for immediate war on the invader, has held out for 
five years without a war, in order to gain time for 
better consolidation and greater strength of re- 
sistance, cannot be without leadership. Only this 
leadership is of a type so different from that of the 
Hitlers and Mussolinis that impatient souls can 
never appreciate or recognize it.” 


The domestic problems in China are no 
longer political but technical. To mention 
a few, we still need many more thousand 
miles of railways and highways; the steel 
industry is only beginning; flood control 
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is yet to be made effective; we need to do 
more research on soil, seeds and domestic 
animals to help the farmers; our arsenals 
are still too inadequate for national defense 
in time of war. 

But the Chinese are no longer awed by 
these and other tasks of seemingly stagger- 
ing proportions. With unification as foun- 
dation and renewed confidence as driving 
force, we are only too eager to take these 
problems as challenges to utilize our en- 
ergy and to try out our newly acquired 
science and technology. The question “‘Can 
we do this?’’ has long made its exit from 
our mentality. Today we think in terms 
of hows, whats, and whens. We have pro- 
gressed beyond the slogan and agitation 
period and are planning and carrying out 
concrete projects. 

Japanese aggression continues to exert a 
tremendous unwholesome influence from 
the outside. We are compelled to devote 
an abnormally large portion of our man 
power and resources to the preparation for 
war. Japan has occupied our four north- 
east provinces. She has been threatening 
to take more territory in North China. Our 
people are united and determined to resist 
further aggression and to recover our lost 
territories. The only difference is a mat- 
ter of method. There are groups who ad- 
vocate immediate war with Japan to stop 
further aggression and to regain the four 
lost provinces which comprise the puppet 
state of Manchoukuo. The Government 
and the majority would fight any further 
extension of Japanese influence. But they 
want to have more time to prepare for war 
which involves the establishment and ex- 
tension of certain war industries. Some 
have not entirely given up hope that liberal 
forces in Japan might yet be able to bring 
the Japanese militarists under control and 
make possible just settlement without war. 

China in 1937 is a rejuvenated China. 
She is confident of her destiny. She has 
charted her course. For herself the plan 
is to apply modern science and technology 
for the betterment of the life of all. With 
other nations she would arduously work 
for peaceful and friendly relations. But in 
order to preserve her territorial integrity 
she is compelled to arm herself for self 
defense. 

Returning recently from a world tour, 
the American playwright and author, Chan- 
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ning Pollock, in a press interview expressed 
the opinion that Great Britain and China 
were the only two democracies left in the 
world. 

Mr. Roy Howard, head of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, cabled from the 
Orient last winter: 

“America and Europe necessarily must readjust 
judgments, and evaluations of a sensationally re- 
vitalized, unified China. . . . Today that unifica- 
tion which foreigners long have regarded as impos- 
sible, is an undisputed accomplishment. From 
Canton to Peiping, and from coolie to capitalist, 
Chinese appear to have a common determination 
to resist any further invasion and any further 
challenge to China’s sovereignty. 

“There is no hysteria. There are no student 
demonstrations demanding war. Everywhere lead- 
ers, hoping for peace, are obviously and methodi- 
cally preparing for war.” 
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American conceptions of China are 
changing and are bound to change further. 
In April direct air mail passenger service 
which only takes seven days was estab- 
lished between the United States and 
China. In May Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
in Shanghai conversed over the telephone 
with Mrs. Roosevelt in Washington. 
Therefore, it is out of date to think of 
China as the Far East. She is your Near 
West. It is out of date to think of China 
merely as a country of beautiful old things 
but of a helpless and backward people. 
China is a young united nation that has 
just begun to fight for her rightful place in 
the sun. 




















| Notes in Brief 











Tue Rotary INTERNATIONAL, meeting recently 
in Nice, France, voted to raise a two million dollar 
Peace Fund to be used for international institutes, 
exchange of students and children by Rotary 
families and for frequent round table conferences 
in the various parts of the world. 

TO CULTIVATE FRIENDSHIP among boys of all 
nations an international Jamboree for Boy Scouts 
was held this summer in Amsterdam, Holland. 
It is the fifth meeting of its kind and boys from 
over forty nations attended the two weeks training. 

THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIES CONFERENCE in 
Paris this summer discussed the general subject of 
Peaceful Change; the Peaceful Solution of Inter- 
national Problems. The countries taking part in 
the conference were United States, France, Italy, 
Poland, Great Britain, Roumania, Spain, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary and the Nether- 
Germany was one of the guest delegates. 


. + . 


lands. 


Proressor LACASSAGNE, Director of the Radium 
Institute of Paris and collaborator with Mme. 
Curie, said recently in an address in Canada, that 
the world war retarded general medical research 
by almost a decade. On the other hand, Pro- 


fessor Lacassagne said war did not result in any 


great advances in surgery or medicine as has 
sometimes been stated. Surgeons worked under 
utmost difficulties, had too much work to do it 
perfectly, and merely “muddled through.” 

THe DEPARTMENT OF STATE is represented at 
the International Exposition in Paris by a series 
of displays designed to emphasize the desire of 
this Government for amicable relationships, both 
diplomatic and commercial, with the rest of the 
world. The United States Pavilion was opened on 
July 4. 


THE SIXTEENTH TRADE AGREEMENT to take effect 
under the Act of June 12, 1934, and the ninth 
with a Latin American country, was that between 
the United States and Costa Rica, which came 
into effect August 2. 

Mr. THomas J. Watson, member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council of the American Peace 
Society, was elected President of the International 
Chamber of Commerce at its meeting this sum- 
mer in Berlin. Mr. Cordell Hull, U. S. Secretary 
of State, wrote at once to congratulate Mr. Wat- 
and expressed gratification for his active 
support of the trade agreements of this govern- 
ment. He also added, “I believe you and your 
associates have an important opportunity, as a 
great international organization which is striving 
to rebuild the world’s peaceful trading relation- 
ships, for subordinating more hostile purposes.” 


. . 7 


son, 


THE FIRM BELIEF that no nation will pledge the 
use of its armed forces to secure and maintain the 
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independence and integrity of the Philippines after 
they gain their freedom was expressed by General 
Douglas MacArthur, military adviser to the Philip- 
pine Government, to newspapermen lately. Asked 
if he believed that Japan was a menace to the 
integrity of the Islands, the General declared, “I 
cannot believe that Japan covets the Philippines. 
I am glad of the opportunity to reiterate this 
opinion.” 


Tue Wortp Wipe BroapcasTING FOUNDATION, 
with headquarters in New York, has joined in a 
cooperative project with the Pan American Union 
to put out, this fall, a series of educational and 
cultural programs designed especially for Latin 
American listeners. Planned with the active as- 
sistance of leaders of cultural activities in each 
country, the programs are sure to be authentic 
and diversified. This use of radio to create closer 
Inter-American understanding is a consequence 
of the recommendation of the Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace at Buenos Aires last winter. 

Reapers OF Worip Arrairs who enjoyed the 
article in the March issue, “Mexico and the Auto- 
mobile”, by Mr. George Howland Cox, will be 
interested in another article which is to be found 
in the July number of the Pan American Bulletin. 
Its title is “Beyond Mexico on the Inter-American 
Highway”, written by Boaz Long, American min- 
isted to Nicaragua. 

A FIERCE DUMPING COMPETITION between 
Chilean and Japanese interests in the international 
iodine market has been going on for ten years. 
It was brought to an end this summer by a trade 
agreement which became effective July 1, valid 
for ten years. 


PEACE wWoRKERs in this country will be inter- 
ested to learn that the Peace Society of Austria, 
founded by the Baroness von Suttner forty-six 
years ago, has reconstituted itself and is about to 
resume work. The old peace Society of Austria 
was obliged to suspend activities some years ago 
owing to the dissolution by the government of 
certain political parties, considered seditious. 
With the obstacles removed, an organization 
meeting was held in the spring of 1937 and Dr. 
Arthur von Rosthorn, formerly Austrian Minister 
Plenipotentiary and now Honorary Professor in 
the University of Vienna, was elected President of 
the Society. 


An Austro-GERMAN COMMISSION of experts has 
reached agreement to control the press in both 
countries “in the interest of the German race” and 
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to end their frequent newspaper attacks on each 
other. The commission also decided that Austria 
and Germany will respect the political and cul- 
tural philosophies of each other. The announce- 
ment came a year and a day after Austria and 
Germany signed a friendship accord, in which 
Germany recognized Austrian independence and 
Austria proclaimed herself a “German state.” 

THE HIGHEST AUTOMOBILE ROAD in Europe was 
opened in July by President Lebrun of France. 
It is the Iseran Pass highway, winding between 
mountain peaks over altitudes reaching 9,230 feet. 
It links Lake Geneva with the Mediterranean, and 
runs near the famous passes of Mount Cenis and 
Saint Bernard, close to the Italian frontier. The 
road has been under construction for nine years. 

Tue Frencu Law of August 11, 1936, to na- 
tionalize the armament industry in that country 
stipulated that no armament enterprises might be 
expropriated after March 31, 1937. At that date 
only two armament firms had been nationalized, 
one gas-mask factory and twenty-one airplane 
concerns. In addition, however, control measures 
have been instituted in most other arms factories, 
and other steps have been taken which the gov- 
ernment feels will considerably contro] the making 
and sale of war material in France. 

THE SWiss GOVERNMENT has begun an eight- 
year plan for the development of alpine routes, 
together with several new arterial roads through 
the Alps. The first thing to be done is the im- 
provement of existing roads, such as that between 
Lake Geneva and the Lake of Lucerne. One of 
the new roads will start from the Bernese Ober- 
land, leading to the Gothard; another, that of 
the Lake of Wallenstadt, will follow the left shore, 
facilitating traffic between Zurich and the Grisons. 

In 1936 the number of Polish radio listeners 
increased by 40 per cent over the previous year. 
Since more than one-third of the listeners use 
crystal sets, Poland is building up a widespread 
system of broadcasting stations for crystal-set re- 
ception. Across the borders both Russian and 
German broadcasting is active, therefore Poland is 
anxious to “educate” her own people. 

Tue Kincpom or Iran, formerly Persia, has 
undergone many political and cultural changes 
under the present king, Mirza Reza Pahlevi. Ad- 
mitting that his inspiration is Kemal Ataturk, of 
Turkey, his majesty aims to westernize his coun- 
try sufficiently to create a Middle Eastern bloc, 
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which will be able to discourage the encroach- 
ment of any European or other powers bent on 
foreign exploitation. 

A FRONTIER DISPUTE of long standing between 
Iran and Iraq has been settled this summer. The 
settlement opened the way to the signing of an 
Asiatic Pact of non-aggression, friendship and 
consultation between Turkey, Iraq, Iran and 
Afghanistan. 


ONE HUNDRED American public school pupils 
sailed for Germany this summer on the same 
steamer which took back one hundred German 
students who had been visiting the United States. 
The American young people went to Berlin for 
six weeks, where they lived in private families. 
After this came a trip through Germany before 
they returned home. 

A NEW WEEKLY PUBLICATION, printed in Eng- 
lish and called Italian Press, has been put on 
sale in Rome at the price of one lira. The pub- 
lication, which is under the joint editorship of 
Signor G. A. Rainuzzo and Mr. H. Richens Birch, 
has been founded in the hope of promoting a bet- 
ter understanding between Great Britain and 
Italy. eng 


AN EXPENDITURE in Italian East Africa of 
twelve billion lire, spread over six years, has 
been approved by the cabinet at Rome. The 
heaviest item of the bill, eight billions, is allotted 
to road-building, and upwards of two billions to 
other building. Addis Ababa is to be modernized; 
but an Italian Addis Ababa will be entirely new, 
twelve miles from the old city and 1000 feet 
lower. 1s oka 

AN AIR-MAIL SERVICE will be opened in October 
between Tokyo and Palao, where Japan’s South 
Sea mandate office is situated. It will shorten 
the time from seven days, by sea route, to two 
days. The feasibility of inaugurating a passenger 
service on the same line is under consideration. 

Exuisits are to be held in various parts of the 
world this year; but, of them all, surely the most 
curious is a scarecrow show which was given in 
the rice fields along the Musashino Railway, 
Japan. The exhibitors are farmers along the rail- 
way. Prizes were awarded to those whose scare- 
crows were the most artistic as well as effective. 

Tue Tokyo MUNICIPAL OFFICE will present, as 
a goodwill gesture, 500 cherry trees to Ichang 
City, Hupei Province, in November, when a 
municipal park will be opened in that Chinese city. 
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| Book Reviews 








Tue LEARNED BLACKSMITH, THE LETTERS AND 
Journats oF Extnu Burritt. By Merle Curti. 
Pp. 241. Wilson-Erickson New York, 1937. 
Price $3. 


Most of the material in this collection has not 
before been printed, and some available documents 
have not been used. The author’s purpose seems 
to have been to arrange the matter on a topical 
thread. Each section is preceded by a very brief 
biographical summary covering and explaining the 
letters and extracts to follow. 

Burritt was an indefatigable worker and mis- 
sionary in the fields of reform which he entered. 
Fundamental to all was his belief in brotherhood 
and peace. Among his enthusiasms was arbitra- 
tion, ocean penny postage, compensated emanci- 
pation of slaves and international law. In all 
these fields he worked successively with tremen- 
dous drive and with in most cases, real results. 

Professor Curti, perhaps rightly, does not stress 
Burritt’s editing of the Advocate of Peace for the 
American Peace Society in 1836. There might 
perhaps have been more emphasis laid upon his 
persistent presentation of William Ladd’s plan for 
a Congress and Court of Nations before the sev- 
eral Peace Congresses in Europe which he at- 
tended. His speeches on these occasions, preserved 
in the reports of the Congresses, are, however, 
matters of record. 

This book evidently does not aim to be really 
a biography or balanced appraisal. It is, rather, 
the opening of letters and extracts from the jour- 
nals of this remarkable and forceful man so that 
one may form one’s own idea of his personality 
and labors. 

Numerous footnotes are an addition to the 
volume, but it seems a pity that, in this historical 
field, a book should be without an index. 


Hit Ler’s Drive To THE East. By F. Elwyn Jones. 
Pp. 129. E. P. Dutton, New York, 1937. 
Price $1. 


The “Drang nach Osten” of Germany is an idea 
neither new nor secret. It was an old plan, 
announced again openly in Hitler’s book “Mein 
Kampf,” and suggested many times since. This 
book, however, documented and annotated, is an 
incisive arraignment of the methods by which the 
Nazi government is undermining the resistance of 
the Danubian states. A few reassuring facts are 
assembled in the “epilog” of the book, but the 
author, a young British barrister, pleads for a 
united democratic front to deal with the problems 
now threatening Europe. 


THE Prorits OF WAR THROUGH THE AGES. By 
Richard Lewinsohn. Translated from the French 
by Geoffrey Sainsbury. Pp. 280 and index. 
E. P. Dutton, New York, 1937. Price $3. 


Translated into idiomatic English, this interest- 
ing book covers the history of war profits from 
the time of the young, impecunious Caesar, newly 
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appointed Governor of Spain, to the persons who 
stand to profit because of war today. It is an un- 
hysterical account, covering in its purview not 
only armament and chemical industries, but gen- 
erals, financiers, and manufacturers of the most 
innocent of products, because, says the author, 
today arms factories are likely to gain from war 
far less than some of the regular industries, espe- 
cially if it be a war in some other part of the 
world. 

In fact a new conception is rising, especially, 
he thinks in the United States, that ‘““whoso profits 
in war profits from it.’ The problem today is 
not only pacifist or fiscal but sociological. It 
will demand sanity and strength to think it 
through. 

The whole study is an unusual one in its field, 
largely because it takes in the whole field, and 
does not attempt to rouse hatred or emotion 
against any persons or systems. It is the more 
constructive for these reasons. 


THe Foreicn Poricy or CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 1918- 
1935. By Felix John Vondracek. Pp. 444 and 
index. Columbia University Press, New York, 
1937. Price $5. 


This is a thorough, readable study for those 
who follow the fortunes of the so-called Succes- 
sion States of Europe. Czechoslovakia, particu- 
larly, has steered a difficult course, and with thus 
far peculiar skill. It now looks as if the German 
resumption of the idea of the “Drang nach Osten” 
constitutes a new menace to Czechoslovakia, in 
addition to the possibility of Soviet ambitions. 
In fact most European currents seem to flow 
through this new state. Here is a definitive, anno- 
tated book about it all, with an exceptional index 
and bibliography. 


TuHeE Story oF DICTATORSHIPS FROM THE EARLIEST 
Times Titi Topay. By E. E. Kellett. Pp. 221 
and index. E. P. Dutton, New York, 1937. 
Price $1.75. 


The British scholar who writes this book believes 
that the insidious growth of Dictatorships has 
always been more or less the same. He illustrates 
with condensed accounts of tyrannies in Hebrew, 
Greek and Roman history; in Italy and France, 
and the later histories of Russia, Germany and 
Austria. 

The purpose of the whole review is, of course, 
to fortify democracies against infection, by a clear 
understanding of the phenomenon of dictator- 


ship. 


Tue SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE IN ITALIAN 
TuHovucut FRoM Cavour TO Musso.ini. By 
S. William Halperin. Pp. 109 and index. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937. Price $2. 


Professor Halperin, of the University of Chicago, 
puts out in this slender volume the first of three 
monographs on Italian-Papal relations from the 
occupation of Rome to the Lateran Accords of 
1929. This subject has been for years the field of 
battle for political philosophers in Italy. The 
book is a clear analysis of theories of Italian 
statesmen, and of the results thus far achieved. 
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StyLE MANUAL OF THE DEPARTMENT OY STATE. 
Prepared by Margaret M. Hanna and Alice M. 
Ball. Pp. 352 and index. The Department of 
State, Washington. Price $1.75, obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents. 


















































Compounded especially for the use of the De- 
partment, in order to insure uniformity of usage, 
this book would be useful to many other offices 
and persons, particularly if they deal with officials 
in this or other countries. It gives correct forms 
for many kinds of letters and documents, accepted 
spelling of foreign proper names, rhetoric, style, 
and other matters, with a full, twenty-page index 
to facilitate reference to topics. 


MILITARISM IN JAPAN, by Kenneth W. Colgrove. 
Pp. 69 and notes. The World Peace Foundation, 
Boston, 1936. Price, 75 cents. 


Here, in small compass, is a competent interpre- 
tation of the struggle between modernism and the 
old militarism in Japan. By ancient custom there 
the military caste, with all its traditions, is placed 
in virtual control of the country and of all its 
policies. Civil freedom and a true, democratically 
elected parliament are modern inventions taken 
from the West and superimposed on the historic 
theories of military dominance. Resultant struggle 
within Japan is inevitable. 

The little book closes with the forecast of the 
growth of parties in the country, which may 
cause the military element gradually to recede. 


Tue Far EASTERN Crisis, RECOLLECTIONS AND 
OsservVATIONS. By Henry L. Stimson. Pp. 
285 and index. Harper’s, N. Y., 1936. Price 
$3.75. 


The United States Secretary of State, 1929-1933, 
gives in this book certain backgrounds of Japan’s 
encroachment on Manchuria, and the series of 
events which led to the enunciation of his “Non- 
recognition Doctrine”. He draws from these 
episodes during his tenure of office some lessons as 
to the proper policy for the United States to 
pursue in the future in order to further world 
peace. 


As14’s Goop NEIGHBOR. WE WERE Once, CAN WE 
Be. Acain? By Walter Karig. Pp. 288 and 
index. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, 1937. 
Price $2.50. 


A newspaper man writes here an unorthodox 
history of recent times. He tries to show how 
some of our commercial and political contacts 
with the Far East have proved to be mistaken 
in policy. He suggests some ways in which these 
contacts might be and should be improved. 


ForeIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED States, 1919, 
Russia. Department of State, 1937. Pp. 790 
and Index. Price $1.75, obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. This 

volume continues a series of distinct contribu- 

tions to the scholarship and right thinking of 
the world, giving us many official papers relating 
to the United States and the Soviet Republic. 
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Books Received 


Tue Darry Inpustry In CanapA. Edited by H. A. 
Innis. Pp. 287 and index. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1937, for the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. Price $3.75. 


CoopERATION, Its ESSENCE AND BACKGROUND. By 
Fletcher Durell. Pp. 76 and index. Bruce 
Humphries, Boston, 1936. Price $1. 


Latin American Books 
By A. Curtis Wilgus 


Rim or CuristeNpoM. A biography of Eusebio 
Francisco Kino, Pacific Coast Pioneer. By 
Herbert Eugene Bolton. (The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1936. xvi, 644 pp. Illus. $5.00). 


A book from the pen of Professor Bolton is 
always welcome to scholars of Hispanic American 
history the world over. This latest work is both 
a scholarly and popular life of the great Italian 
Jesuit who made such a reputation for himself 
in the 17th century as an explorer, cartographer, 
historian, astronomer, rancher, mission builder, 
and missionary in New Spain and California. Dr. 
Bolton has here brought together all of the source 
material available. Besides, he has photographed 
many places associated with this great missionary. 
These illustrations enliven the story. Included in 
the text are also many maps made by Kino and 
others. The volume may well be considered a 
definitive one on the life of Father Kino. 


Nina Otero. 
1936. 


Op SPAIN IN OUR SouTHWEST. By 
(Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, 
x, 192 pp. Illus. $2.00). 


This little book is most excellently and appro- 
priately illustrated with sketches and designs by 
Aileen Nusbaum. The narrative is made up of 
many individual sketches dealing with Spanish 
colonial life and customs in the American South- 
west. Among the best of these are “An Old 
Spanish Hacienda” and “Asking for the Bride.” 
Many religious ceremonies are described, and 
every day life is depicted with understanding and 
appreciation. 


Our CatuHortic HERITAGE IN TEXAS, 1519-1936. 
Vol. I, The Mission Era: The Finding of Texas 
1519-1693, and Vol. II, The Mission Era: The 
Winning of Texas 1693-1731. By Carlos E. Cas- 
taweda. (Von Boeckmann-Jones Co., Austin, 
1936. Vol. I, 444 pp. Illus. Maps. $5.00; 
Vol. II, 390 pp. Illus. Maps. $5.00.) 

series 


These volumes are the first two in a 


of seven bearing the general title of Our Catholic 
Heritage in Texas prepared under the auspices of 
the Knights of Columbus of Texas and under the 
general editorship of Dr. Paul J. Foik. The whole 
series now in preparation embraces the civil and 
ecclesiastical development of the state from the 
first explorations along the Texas coast to the 
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year 1936. The work compiled and written by 
leading historians is based upon documentary 
material from the archives abroad and in this 
hemisphere. 

Thus far in Dr. Castafieda’s work there is avail- 
able in a connected narrative for the first time 
the story of early Texas explorations and mission 
activities. Many new facts have been found, and 
Texas is seen as a much more important portion 
of New Spain than had before been suspected. The 
treatment is chronological, the research is pains- 
taking, the result is scholarly, and the whole 
work is indispensable. 


Taos Puesrto. By Elsie Clews Parsons. (George 
Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, 1936. 121 pp. 
Illus.) 


This Pueblo is the most northern of the twenty- 
five Pueblo Indian towns of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, and is located southwest of the Taos Moun- 
tains. These Indians are, as the author states, “the 
gate between the Pueblos and the Plains Indians.” 
Their ethnological importance is great, and this 
study helps to clarify many of their habits and 
customs. The book is well illustrated and inter- 
esting. While it is a mine of information, it is 
not always smoothly written. 


Tue Martyrs oF Fiorina (1513-1616). By Luis 
Gerénimo de Oré, O. F. M. Translated with 
bibliographical introduction and notes by May- 
nard Geiger, O. F. M. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
New York, 1936. xx, 145 pp. $1.00). 


This little volume is number 18 in the Franciscan 
Studies, a series of monographs dealing with Fran- 
ciscan history and science, published under the 
auspices of the Franciscan, Conventual, and Capu- 
chin Fathers of the United States and Canada. 
The author of this study, born in Peru in 1554, 
early entered the Franciscan Order, where he won 
rapid promotion. He was especially successful in 
converting the Indians. His book, according to 
Father Geiger, appeared between 1617 and 1620. 
Later Father Oré went to Chile where he died 
January 31, 1629. The chief value of this work 
is in the discussion of the missionary activities of 
the Franciscans in Florida between 1595 and 1616. 


FRENCH OPINION CN THE UNITED STATES AND 
Mexico, 1860-1867. Extracts from the reports 
of the Procureurs Généraux. Compiled and 
edited by Lynn M. Case. (D. Appleton-Century 
Co., Inc., New York, 1936. xxiv, 452 pp. $7.00). 


From 1860 to 1867 France was deeply interested 
in Mexico, and especially in the possibility of 
making that country an appendage of the Empire 
of Napoleon III. Because the United States was 
occupied in its great Civil War during part of this 
period only feeble reminders could be sent to 
France that she was violating the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The volume contains in French the confi- 
dential reports of the Procureurs Generaux to 
the Ministers of Justice concerning French public 
opinion of the American Civil War, the Mexican 
conquest, and other related matters. 
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